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Breakdown 
Over Taxes 


HERE seems now to be little for the Do- 
ninion Government to do except to aban- 
bn the whole idea of seeking guarantees for 
e avoidance of double taxation, one tax by 
e Dominion and one by the _ province. 
hether the agreements which have already 
ben arrived at can be carried into effect, or 
e worth carrying into effect, with half the 
ovinces making no agreement whatever is 
ore than we can determine. If they purport 
§ be binding in each case without regard to 
hat happens in any other province, they 
uuld presumably be carried out, if the 
#reeing province wants them carried out— 
British Columbia, having achieved the best 
rgain, no doubt will. If they can be scrapped 
ey should be. Double taxation, however 
desirable, is a much lesser evil than the 
esent squabble. 
Nothing would seem to be more futile than 
e calling of another conference. Mr. Drew 
s stated most explicitly that Ontario will 
ake no agreement with the Dominion except 
h the prime condition that the present 
yminion Government be out of power. 
r. Duplessis has practically said that Quebec 
ill make no agreement with any Dominion 
overnment, which is not surprising since 
r. Duplessis has no party which could form 
Dominion Government. 
It is, we think, becoming more apparent 
ery week that the only body which can 
fect even a temporary, to say nothing of a 
manent, redistribution of the taxing powers 
hd certain other powers as between the prov- 
ces and the Dominion is a Constitutional 
uvention, in which the participants will sit 
ither as representatives of a Conservative 
vernment in this province, a Social Credit 
Socialist Government in that province, nor 
Liberal Government in another province or 
the Dominion, but as representatives of 
{ferent localities, chosen not for the party 
nection of carrying on government, but for 
purely temporary and non-party task of 
roving the machinery by which govern- 
ent is carried on. Probably we shall have 
» suffer more and greater evils from the 
esent maldistribution of powers before we 
1all be willing to adopt this last resort. 


Dn Being Fussy 


YANADA wants only the finest type of pros- 
“ pective immigrant; only that type of im- 
Migrant is needed or will be welcomed”.— 
wontreal Gazette. 
= The present population of Canada, who will 
the welcoming, are of course entirely the 
roduct of the finest types of immigration. We 
Mve only to look at ourselves to see that the 
Rocess which produced Us must have been 
he most exquisitely selective process that can 
P imagined. Yet, as it happens, no single im- 
igration movement at the time when it was 
king place impressed the existing inhabitants 
the country as being anything of the kind. 
he arrival of the French was certainly not a 
burce of unmitigated satisfaction to the In- 
ans. The arrival of the British was resisted 
ith the utmost vigor by the French. The ar- 
val of the United Empire Loyalists came 
-arer to pleasing their predecessors than that 
any other influx, but that was because the 
lony had just acquired a potential enemy on 
S southern border and had been forced to real- 
its need of population, and these new citizens 
‘re already North Americans and their ad- 
nt weakened the new Republic while it 
rengthened the British settlements. The ar- 
val of the Irish pleased nobody except the 
fan.ship companies which brought them out 
md the railway companies which employed 
nem as navvies. The arrival of the new Eng- 
h influx after the opening of the prairies led 
(Continued on Page Five) 
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Release from wartime restraints, and the current success of Oscar Wilde's ‘Lady Windermere’s Fan", 
gorgeously gowned by Cecil Beaton, are having a definite influence on 1947 fashions.—See pp. 2 and 3. 
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Lady Windermere and Mr. Beaton Set the Pac . 
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Body sculptured skirt drawn up into a 
bustle, is borrowed from Gay Nineties. 











By Bernice Coffey 


IGGEST single fashion influence this spring 

lies in the New York hit play “Lady 
Windermere’s Fan” with magnificent costumes 
and sets by Cecil Beaton. It has animated the 
revival of the sumptuous clothes of the early 
1900's when statuesque Lily Langtry was the 
pin-up girl of the common man and the toast 
of kings, and the pre-Raphaelite painters the 
rage. From the period and the play stem the 
evening gown with skirt drawn taut to the 
body at front, falling in voluminous puffs and 
cascades at the back; bare shoulders framed 
by folds of fabric. To be sure, the belle of the 
childhood days of this° century was “a fine 
figure of a woman,” with a hand-span waist 
emphasized by breadth of hip and la belle 
poitrine. Modern women, less well-upholstered 
in these strategic spots, may wear clothes 
adapted from those of the great beauties cf 
the 1900's, but they will have the unmistakable 
cachet of spring, 1947. 





Movement of many ruffles, the shadowy allure of lace, 
illustrate extremely feminine trend of spring clothes. 
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Short bolero, perennial spring favorite, reveals the swing of a pleated skirt. 








Suits are all things to all women. This long tunic has 
a cutaway front, slanted pocket flaps, many buttons. 
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A Triumph for Oscar — 
50 Years Too Late 


By NAT BENSON 
New York. 


“@NIVE me the luxuries; anyone 

can have the necessities,’ mur- 
mured the efflorescent Oscar Wilde 
in one of his more opulent moments 
before disgrace, ruin and _ poverty 
overtook him. 

The famous Irish playwright died 
16 years ago. He who was reputed 
to have made £8,000 a year from his 
plays died without money enough to 
pay for his bleak and grim exile’s 
funeral in Pére Lachaise. The late 
Lord Alfred (Bosie) Douglas, son of 
the belligerent Marquis of Queens- 
berry, paid for Oscar’s obsequies. 
Which was only just, since the way- 
ward and luckless Douglas and his 
weird advice to Oscar to take on the 
triple foes of British respectability, 
law and the Marquis proved to be 
the final push which sent Wilde over 
the precipice into disgrace. 

Yet like Byron, who cheerfully 
and melodramatically survived even 
his own sins and finally achieved 
immortality in the realm of English 
poetry, Oscar Wilde has after nearly 
half a century been wholly rehabili- 
tated as a dramatist of perennial 
freshness whose brilliance never 
grows less. Although, to use Oscar’s 
own phrase, he was even “dying be- 
yond his means” in 1900, he is now 
living beyond even his’ wildest 
dreams of opulence. 

1946 has been a great year for 
him. It saw the publication of the 
finest, fairest book ever written 
about him, “Oscar Wilde: His Life 
and Wit” by Hesketh Pearson, the 
only book that minimizes the _ too- 
well Known story of his piteous 
pathological oddities and gives us 
instead a full-length detailed por- 
trait and extensive recording of the 
wit and wisdom of one of the great- 
est wits and raconteurs. 

In addition to Pearson’s fine book, 
Oscar’s own first and favorite play 
“Lady Windermere’s Fan” has been 
produced with a lushness and ele- 
gance well beyond anything which 
even his own rich imagination could 
have conjured up. This production is 
truly a great one, because by virtue 
of their hang-the-expense attitude 
toward the staggering costs of 
Beaton’s setting and costuming, the 
“Lady's” Broadway backers, Homer 
Curran, Russell Lewis and Howard 
Young, have given it the absolutely 


perfect, orchidaceous background, 
décor and what-have-you to make its 
audiences at the comfortable Cort 
Theatre feel wholly transported for 
two delightful hours into the charm- 
ing and gracious background of Lon- 
don’s Mayfair of the glorious ’90’s. 
For a brief and lovely evening all 
of that scintillant and fascinating 
world of frou-frou, in which Oscar so 
loved to bask, comes marvellously 
alive in the current New York pro- 
duction. To be strictly honest, it is 
almost wholly a transplanted Eng- 
lish production, probably the richest 
and most satisfying one ever given 
this sparkling comedy since Sir 
George Alexander first produced it in 
1892 at London’s St. James’s Theatre 
with Ellen Terry’s sister Marion as 
the dashing femme _ fatale, Mrs. 
Erlynne. Miss Terry judged from 
her fusty portrait in the big ‘“Sou- 
venir Booklet,” looks more like a 
frightened Elizabeth “Ba” Browning 
than the bosomy beauty she ought 
to have been. But, egad! When one 
views the gorgeous and regal Cor- 
nelia Otis Skinner as the _ breath- 
takingly beauteous (and I mean it 
in spades!) Mrs. Erlynne of the 
current New York production, well, 
one can only twirl a_ luxuriant 
handle-bar moustache or flick a 
Dundreary wind-teaser and remark 
in the rakish whisper of a vieux mar- 
cheur: “Gad, sir, what a woman! 
Lillian Russell and Langtry were 
beauties—but egad! Lord Augustus, 
this Cornelia simply bedazzles one!” 


True English Beauty 


And as a perfect foil for the lus- 
ciously ripe beauty and warm talent 
of Miss Skinner, there is the cold aus- 
tere loveliness of the gracious Pene- 
lope Ward. As the painfully virtuous 
Lady Windermere, Miss Ward who 
is a true Engish beauty in the grand 
tradition, reminds one strikingly of 
the lovely young Queen Alexandra of 
the ’70’s for whom Tennyson wrote 
“The Sea-King’s Daughter.” It is a 
far cry from Tennyson to Billy Rose, 
but the latter, the irrepressible im- 
presario of New York’s’ gaudy 
“Diamond Horseshoe” saw in Pene- 
lope Ward something “that made him 
want to rush out and slay a dragon 
or pick an edclweiss for her.” 

The producers have assembled a 
most admirable cast for this unusual 


During the war priceless paintings belonging to the famous Art Museum 
in Basle were safely hidden in cellars in Swiss mountain retreats. These, 
including Holbein's portrait of his family painted in 1528, are now back. 


two-hour spell of dramatic enchant- 
ment—a group of _ ultra-talented 
ladies and gentlemen, most of them 
from over the water, who wear the 
glorious gowns and dashingly color- 
ful gentlemen’s raiment as if to the 
manor born. They carry it all off 
with the proper élan and_ savoir- 
faire, the essential distinction which 
keeps them from being engulfed by 
the sumptuous sets and gowns de- 
signed by Cecil Beaton; they have 
sufficient dignity and ease to keep 
them from appearing at any time 
merely like a group of actors acting, 
but give instead the illusion of being 
a sprightly bevy of aristocratic 
ladies and gentlemen having a per- 
fectly illustrious time of it. 


Debonair Department 


The gentlemen are superb actors 
—the substantial, dependable Henry 
Daniell as the courtly and consider- 
ate Lord Windermere, the perfect 
husband; handsome young John 
Buckmaster, as the Lady’s debonair 
tempter, Lord Darlington; Rex 
Evans looking exactly like Fred 
Emney of happy memory as the gal- 
lant and sanguine Lord Augustus 
Lorton; the charmingly seasoned 
campaigner Estelle Winwood doing 
a memorable character role and 
making the flossy Duchess of Ber- 
wick almost believable, 

But I think when all is said and 
done, the lion’s share of the credit 
for this marvellous production must 
go to that extraordinary five-talent- 
ed genius, Cecil Beaton, who not 
only designed and created the amaz- 
ingly luxurious sets and the colorful 
costumes as well, but is contributing 
a notable underlining of elegance to 
it all in his flawless enactment of 
the precious ‘role of Cecil Graham 
(into which part Wilde projected 
himself most); he acts with a gra- 
cious assurance and_ deliberate 
charm which make Wilde’s best 
lines seem even more scintillating 
than they are. Beaton has shown 
that he has a complete absorptive 
and interpretative feeling for Wilde 
and his glittering world of the 
worldling, the epigram and the aris- 
tocrat. As the cherry on the char- 
lotte russe, Beaton: enters, on the 
rich dark green background of the 
famous third act with the vivid flash 
of a scarlet-lined opera cape, which, 
as Oscar himself once remarked of 
Sir Henry Irving's left leg, “is a per- 
fect poem.” The show is fundamen- 
tally Beaton’s—he takes every pos- 
sible trick, for it is he who has had 
the greatest share in re-creating for 
fascinated beholders the enchanted 
fantasy of the sparkling haute 
monde of 50 years ago! 


Iridescent World 


This is indeed a New York hit 
show not to be missed, for in the 
words of the prophet “It has every- 
thing.” I wish my _ good friend 
Hector Charlesworth could have 
seen it, for it presents the theatre 
world which he Knew and loved so 
well, at its resplendent and radiant 
best. I think if that great wit and 
boulevardier Oscar himself could 
have seen its wealth of color, he 
might have said to Beaton with a 
gesture of mock § self-deprecation 
“This, my dear Cecil, is almost too 
much—but fortunately, like Irving’s 
‘Hamlet’, it is funny without being 
vulgar.” Between them all, its pre- 
sent producers did a superlative job 
of projecting in life the iridescent 
world of Wilde where “people are 
neither good nor’ bad merely 
charming or tedious.” 

An interesting sidelight on the 
production was the fact that it al- 
most made history in winning the 
approval of the redoubtable George 
Jean Nathan, most savagely purga- 
tive of all Broadway critics, who 
like Matthew Arnold “approves of 
very little, and even that with dis- 
tinct reservations.” The eclectic 
George Jean advised Broadway's 
current crop of playwrights to at- 
tend “Lady Windermere” and listen 
to how beautifully written the lines 
were. For this, a_ night-blooming 
orchid to George Jean, whose stand- 
ards are so high they are often in- 
visible—but for his all-out drastic 
purge of the American Repertory 
Theatre (with which we shall next 
deal) an ignis fatuus with bevelled 
edges! 





“The Fan” Still Has Everything 
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Beautiful Cornelia Otis Skinner (left) as Woman With A Past, Mrs. 
Erlynne, is thought by the virtuous Lady Windermere (Penelope Dudley 
Ward), who does not know it is her own mother, to be having an affair 
with her husband. Tempted to an indiscreet meeting, Lady Windermere 
leaves her fan in Lord Darlington’s apartment, but her reputation is . . . 
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.. saved by her mother claiming it. Cecil Beaton as the fop (above) de- 
livers some of play's best wit. Ballroom Act II (below), most dazzling of 
Beaton’s sets, gives a glimpse of Mayfair's spacious living in the ‘90's. 
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DEAR MR. EDITOR 





Duty of Members to See That the 
Union Is Run _Democratically 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 
you deplore (SaTuRDAY NIGHT, Dec. 
21) the recent action of the con- 
vention of a political party (the 
C.C.F.) in denying membership to 
“any worker in a bargaining unit 
which has an accredited bargaining 
agent if he refuses to join the union 
which acts as such agent”. You 
argue that it may be desirable for 
the individual worker to withdraw 
from the organization of his fellow 
workers if that organization is ‘atro- 
ciously run”, It would be as fair to 
argue that the person who thought 
the country was atrociously run 
could resolve his dissatisfaction dem- 
ocratically by disclaiming citizen- 
ship and refusing to vote. 

If the accredited bargaining agency 
is atrociously run, it means that all 
of the employees are represented by 
an organization which is atrociously 
run, The inescapable democratic 
duty of all of the persons covered 
by a bargaining agency is to take 
steps to have that union well run. 
The reason that Communists have 
been able to run some unions in an 
atrociously undemocratic way is that 
too many union and non-union men 
have been irresponsible and negli- 
gent in their attitude toward the or- 
ganization which represents them. 
Evasion of democratic responsibility 
by employees merely throws the 
control of their atfitairs into the 
hands of dictatorial elements which 
maintain themselves upon a mass of 
indifferent and uncritical sup- 
porters. 

It is difficult to understand why a 
person who is anti-union would want 
to belong to a party which has been 
endorsed as the political arm of the 
Canadian Congress of Labor, On the 
other hand, there is no good argu- 
ment in tavor of the party’s being 
morally bound to accept as members 
persons who are oppcsed to its prin- 
ciples. 

Your suggestion that application 
of the Ontario resolution in Sas- 
katchewan could result in the Min- 
ister of Labor’s losing his member- 
ship in the C.C.F. if nis union ever 
expelled him seems groundless. The 
job of a Cabinet minister is a full 
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time one and, therefore, he could not 
be covered by a bargaining agent. If 
he has a union membership it must 
be an honorary one—or at least one 
which is not binding upon him in 
any way. 

Your suggestion that, through 
such a resolution, organized labor 
may be placed in a position to con- 
trol arbitrarily the actions of gov- 
ernments or at least the actions of 
some members of a government 
seems to be refuted by recent experi- 
ence, No political party could be 
more closely linked to organized la- 
bor than is the Labor Party of Brit- 
ain. Yet the British Government has 
lately demonstrated, especially in 
the field of foreign policy, that it is 
not all regulated by the resolutions 
passed individually or collectively by 
trade unions, 


Toronto, Ont. D. A, BRISTOW 


The Root of the Matter 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 

[' IS very satisfactory to hear from 
Mr. Peddie his recognition of the 

fact that there is under the present 

economic set-up an inevitable short- 

age of purchasing power in produc- 

tion of goods for sale. 

His solution for equating prices to 
purchasing power is to reduce prices, 
involving the’ self-immolation of 
producers. 

It is an elementary economic law 
that all costs must be recovered in 
prices. 

Costs must include payments to 
finance which do not enter purchas- 
ing power, such as depreciation, in- 
terest, insurance, reserves for pen- 
sions, expansion, bad debts, taxes, etc. 

I ask you, which is the insane 
solution: (1) asking producers to 
bankrupt themselves, or (2) subsi- 
dizing the consumer with debt-free 
money (costing nothing) as is pro- 
posed by Social Credit? 

As to “pieces of paper with figures 
printed on them,” what does he use 
now for money? 


Royal Oak, V.I.,B.C. G. H. PETHICK 


Restoring Competition 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 


wi reference to P. M. Richards’ 
“Slavery by Popular’ Vote” 
(S.N., Dec. 14), here is a quotation 
from a letter which I recently re- 
ceived from a friend in England. 

“Regarding the results of Social- 
ism in this country, it is hard—in- 
deed impossible—to get at the truth 
of just what is happening. To quote 
one writer, ‘all is concealed in propa- 
ganda.’ But so far as I can see, So- 
cialism will end, largely at any rate, 
by being a failure in this country. 
So far, I should say, the masses 
have suffered more in the last year 
in Britain under Socialism than they 
would have under Toryism. And I 
am no great lover of that gentry. 
(Anyone wanting some real facts 
about Toryism in Britain should 
read ‘Tory M.P.’ or Cole’s ‘The Con- 
dition of Britain’ and see why the 
infuriated soldiers voted for Social- 
ism.) The capitalists in this coun- 
try asked for it, and they got it. But 
it remains to be seen whether So- 
cialism can do much that is con- 
structive. If it can, I shall be very 
surprised. The papers are useless. 
However, to quote the editor of the 
London Catholic Herald, who _ is 
much opposed to old line Toryism 
and imperialism, ‘the marriage be- 
tween the Government and the peo- 
ple is over’.” 

Mr. Richards says that capital- 
ism can be saved and be made to 
work successfully by restoring com- 
petition, Just how is this to be 
done? Would not legislation to keep 
the capitalist in his own backyard 
require so much supervision that 
the Government would be virtually 
the controlling power in industry, 
ie., a king of Socialism? The very 
nature of capitalism (i.e., competi- 
tion) means the driving under of 
unsuccessful competitors thus re- 
sulting in a gradual transformation 





of the economy into one of mono- 
polistic capitalism or the control of 
all phases of industry by certain key 
groups. 

This is where we are heading at 
present, and we are practically 
there. I should be very glad if some- 
one could explain to me how we can 
restore competition in industry, as 
well as how it can be maintained for 
any appreciable length of time. 


London, Ont, H. C. FRANCIS 
Bilingualism 
Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 

HAVE been reading SATURDAY 


NIGHT, while living in Geneva fer 
a number of months, in order not to 
get too far removed from the Can- 
adian scene. I was greatly interest- 
ed in the article by Stewart C. East- 
on in the October 12 issue regarding 
“The future of the French language 
in Canada”, In the last paper which 
arrived yesterday, I note that two 
replies have already been sent to 
you. May I send a third from an- 
other angle. 

I have attended many interna- 
tional meetings since coming to Gen- 
eva, both within and without the 
World’s Y.W.C.A., which is my own 
special interest, and it is nearly al- 
ways assumed in a group of that 
kind that one can speak and under- 
stand more than one language. Re- 
entering Switzerland the other day 
the passport officer, when he looked 
at my passport, remarked, “Oh, a 
Canadian; then you speak French.” 
I replied lamely, attempting to at 
least make a pretence at saving my 
face, ‘No, I'm sorry I don’t; I come 
from the English speaking part of 
Canada”, As Mr. Easton says that is 
no excuse at all, particularly in a 
country like Switzerland, that is bi- 
lingual, or one might say trilingual, 
for most well educated Swiss speak 
English fluently too. 

I have again and again had people 
say to me: “How can you get along 
in Canada without knowing French?” 
And I reply: “We can’t but we do”. 
I agree with Mr. Easton that bilin- 
gualism in Canada ought to mean not 
only that the French speaking sec- 
tion learn English, but that the Eng- 
lish speaking section learn French. 
Furthermore, if Canadians are going 
to accept responsibility in interna- 
tional organizations, and really wish 
to understand the cultures of other 
people, they cannot do so adequately 
with only the English language. 
England uses the radio to great ad- 
vantage in teaching foreign lan- 
guages and Canada could use that 
medium as well. 

EMMA R. KAUFMAN 
Geneva, Switzerland 


New Joys from Old Toys 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 


LL well-to-do Christian - minded 

parents might make a belated 
New Year’s resolution to house-clean 
their children’s nurseries from time to 
time for the patriotic and unselfish 
purpose of supplying the public nur- 
series of Canada’s institutions with 
their children’s unwanted toys. Under 
the able supervision of welfare work- 
ers many thousands of poor children 
without toys of any kind at home 
would be able to play to their heart’s 
delight with toys that they have al- 
ways dreamed about. 
Montreal, Que. MorrRIS GOODMAN 


Canada Grows Up 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 
S A Canadian who is very en- 
thusiastic about our country, it 
gave me great pride and pleasure to 
spend some time last month at Lake 
Success. The Canadian delegation to 
the U.N. was made up of cabinet 
ministers, leaders and top men from 
our two largest opposition political 
parties; men who are serving us 
abroad as Canadian ambassadors; 
and last, but not least, some of our 
best civil servants from the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs. It was 
pleasant to hear foreign diplomats 
old men with life-long experience 
in the diplomatic game—say that 
the Canadian delegation is as good, 
if not better, than any other there. 
It was a pleasant experience to 
sit, as I did, in the home of a very 
prominent New Yorker and, as he 
switched off his radio, to hear him 
say: “That was a damn good speech!” 


Passing 
Show 


By S. P. TYLER 


Sees: OTHER day the entire front 
page of a New York daily was 
given over solely to good news. The 
rest of the news was squeezed into 
the remaining 23 pages. 
e 

It is the pleasing custom of the 
Department of Finance in Ottawa 
to acknowledge the receipt of 
“conscience money” by an announce- 
ment in the daily press. Nothing 
on record indicates, however, that 
any Canadian taxpayer has ever 
been under the obligation of making 
a similar announcement in respect 
of conscience money received by 
him from the Department. 

e 

The latest entrant into the Book 
Club business offers a “Surprise 
Package” to new subscribers. Maybe 
it’s a book we would really like to 
read. 

e 
Z-Z-zZ-z-z-z! 

The British Broadcasting Corpor- 
ation has succeeded in inducing hyp- 
notism over the air when, in a lim- 
ited experiment, five out of twelve 
volunteers fell asleep. Many radio 
stations on this side of the Atlantic 
seem to have got beyond the experi- 
mental stage. 

e 

We would caution our readers that 
it is a little too early to write to the 
press claiming to have seen the first 
robin. 

e 

A police report mentions that al- 
though alcohol is made sufficiently 
obnoxious to be undrinkable, it is 
still consumed in large quantities. 
Incidentally, cocktail drinking is 
said to be more popular than ever, 
probably for the same reason. 


Church leaders are said to be ser- 
iously concerned over declining con- 
tributions of church members, now 
estimated as 1.35 per cent of indivi- 
dual income, as against the 5.3 per 
cent of 20 years ago. We suggest 
church members be reminded that 
over this same period there has been 
a considerable increase in most in- 
surance rates. 

e 

From a western farming journal: 

“Delicate electrical recording in- 

struments have established that 

good cheese breathes.” 

Your real epicure, however, is 
never happy unless he is able to de- 
tect a decided hum. 

. 
Dear, Dear! 

A Society for Abolishing “Dear” in 
Business Letters is being promoted 
by a Chicago businessman. “Dear 
Sir: Please send me further particu- 
LaES* se 3” Ot 

e 

A Rheumatic Club, for sufferers of 
this uncomfortable malady, has been 
opened in London (England). No 
doubt a proper atmosphere has been 
created by a pleasing décor of 
gnarled timbers and creaking doors. 

e 

A mechanical automobile washer 
able to wash, polish and dry a car 
in one minute flat and leave no 
streaks, is now on the market. We 
would be interested to learn if this 
could be adapted for use on Junior 
now and again. 

“The Autobiography of Joe Louis” 
is to be published during the coming 
spring. Advance reports indicate that 
it will be a knock-out. 

e 

We are wondering if the fellow 
who operates the loud speaker of 
the radio in the upstairs apartment 
is responsible for the discovery re- 
ported in the press recently of high- 
frequency sounds which can knock 
a man flat at a distance of twenty 
feet. 





and to be able to reply: “Yes, some- 
one from our Canadian delegation is 
on the air here several times a week.” 

It was invigorating to hear from 
an old hand at drafting international 
documents that our Canadian dele- 
gation had made a “superb” contri- 
bution in that difficult field. 

To those “little’ Canadians of such 





trembling mien, who talk so defeat- 
edly of “joining with the United 
States’—who said the great USS. 
wanted us anyway except as good 
neighbors?—or sitting more snugly 
in Mamma Britain’s cosy lap, I 
strongly recommend a visit to the 
United Nations’ next Assembly. 


Toronto, Ont. NIK CAVELL 


—Fbute 0) Karsh 
Recent study of Fletcher Markle, well-known Canadian radio playwright, 
and formerly widely associated with drama activities at the C.B.C. 
Mr. Markle is at present under contract to Sir Alexander Korda and 
has been writing for him in Hollywood and New York. He expects to go 
to England early this summer to script for Korda Productions there. 
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| The Front 
| Page 


(Continued from Page One) 
™ to the slogan “No English need apply” and to 
> the term “remittance man”. The Chinese were 
© so unwelcome that their women were never ad- 
mitted and they themselves were ultimately 
excluded altogether (after a long period of be- 
ing charged $500 entry fee) and they are now 
almost extinct; while the Japanese were equal- 
ly unpopular and were restricted by a “gentle- 
man’s agreement” because they could not be 
excluded by law. The Ukrainians—well, this 
is getting too near recent times, and we have 
no wish to hurt anybody’s feelings. We have 













































HEDONISM 


Bes up, my love, for life is ever-changing, 
We may be carried downward with its ebb, 
Why should we wait the wayward heart’s 
estranging? 
> Why should we bear the soul’s restraining web? 
> We are the spirit of the wave; we are 
> Vague as dream-shadows. 


Dear lips, that tell me love is all-enduring, 

Dear hands, that know no wisdom save their 
own, 

I have seen too many faiths swept from their 
mooring 

I have watched too many love-dreams die alone, 

Can such as we be gay, be brave? We are 

Vague as dream-shadows. 


Look up, my love, arise, let us awaken 
Flame-fires in the dusky folds of night, 
Though in the years to come some heart for- 
saken 

Strive drearily to keep those coals alight, 
Though like the grey edge of the flame we are 
Vague as dream-shadows. 

SHEILA BARBOUR 





not mentioned the Scots, and the truth seems 
to be that they come in so quietly that nobody 
notices them, and in twenty years they are run- 
ning the country and nobody dares to raise any 
objection to them. 

The only point we want to make is that Ca- 
nada no doubt always wanted the finest type 
of prospective immigrant, but she used to be 
content to take pretty much what she got, 
and the result is Us, and it isn’t such a bad re- 
sult at that. If we are going to not merely want 
but insist on getting nothing but the finest 
type of prospective immigrant the result may 
be that we shall get precious little immigra- 
tion of any kind. This isn’t the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 


























On Changing Names 


A PROPOSITION of great interest is put 
** forward by an unnamed correspondent in 
the Fortnightly Law Journal in a discussion 
of the recent case of an application for change 
of name from Rezek to Rennie, made in an 
Ontario court, opposed by members of the 
very distinguished Rennie family, and even- 
tually granted. This writer suggests, very 
reasonably, that when the Legislature substi- 
tuted a formal court procedure for the old and 
relatively informal method of deed poll, it 
established a power of discretion on the part 
of the judge who hears the application; other 
wise there seems to be no reason for the public 
advertisements, the hearing of all interested 
parties, and the consideration by the judge. 

What the legislation did not do, however, 
is to set up any rules by which that discretion 
should be guided, and the writer in question 
Suggests as one rule that “on no account shall 
the adoptive name be one which connotes a 
racial extraction other than that of the 
applicant.” This is a proposition which needs 
some consideration. 

It appears to rest upon the assumption that 
the public is entitled to be able to draw con- 
Clusions about a person’s racial extraction 
from his name. This is an extremely dangerous 
assumption. It is possible, for example, for a 
person named Cholmondeley to have a female 
Parent named Disraeli. It is possible, not to 
Say likely, that the ancestors on the Disraeli 
side will have more money than those on the 
Cholmondeley side. It is possible that a 
Disraeli uncle might leave a much-needed 
fortune to Mr. Cholmondeley on condition of 
his changing his name to Disraeli. This 
change would obviously affect the conclusions 
which the public would be likely to draw about 
the racial extraction of Mr. Cholmondeley— 






































Argument sTill ¢ages aboul whether the 
personal dignity of living public men 


needs protection from vulpar japes. , d 
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"HOW DARE YOU,SIR! PARADING THOSE LUDICROUS 
TRAVESTIES OF OUR NATIONAL LEADERS ! 


"HOW DARE You,SIR! THOSE ARE OUR 
NATIONAL LEADERS !" 





and which conclusions would be equally 
erroneous in either case. The change would 
apparently not be forbidden by the proposed 
rule, because the new name equally with the 
old one “connotes a racial extraction” which 
is not other than that of the applicant. But 
let us suppose that Mr. Cholmondeley is the 
ultimate outcome of four grandparents (as 
most of us are, except the products of cousin 
marriages), and that these bore the names of 
Cholmondeley, Rennie, Smith and _ Disraeli. 
There can still be a Disraeli uncle. Will the 
rule prevent Mr. Cholmondeley from accepting 
the legacy, because he is only one quarter 
Disraeli and three-quarters another “racial 
extraction”? 

The whole idea that surnames are a reliable 
and useful index to racial values, and that the 
public is therefore entitled to prevent changes 
from one racial name-group to another, seems 
to us fallacious. There are probably Rennies 
in Quebec (there are certainly Macdonnells) 
who speak nothing but French and have 
married nobody but French Canadian girls 
for five generations. Negroes are a pretty 
definite race, but they have no racial names 
for obvious reasons, and the great majority 
on this continent have a large infusion of 
white blood. What sort of names is this rule 
going to wish on them? Is the proposer of 
the rule prepared to draw up a list of “racial 
extractions” within one single one of which 
we are each to be confined when we want to 
change our names? Or is he—as we strongly 


suspect — merely dividing all residents of 
Canada into two sorts, the Good Old Canadians 
and the Inferior New Canadians, and 


arranging that none of the second sort shall 
ever masquerade under the names of the 
first sort? ; 

What we have written above is in no sense 
an attack upon the importance of heredity. 
It is an attack upon the idea that surnames 
give much clue to heredity values. 


Calendar Competition 


URING the years of war shortages we grew 
very tolerant about calendars which did not 
reach the calendar competition editor until well 
on into January. This year we see no reason 
for being tolerant, so we closed the entries last 
Saturday at noon. The Canadian General Elec- 
tric Company stands easily first among the com- 
petitors with its twelve color reproductions of 
powerful wash drawings of scenes relating to 
the use of electrical current for the betterment 
of the lot of mankind, and with the sharp yet 
dignified and simple type of the calendar itself. 
The January picture, now hanging before us as 
we type, is a striking proof that the pylons of 
a long-distance transmission are far from 
unaesthetic in themselves, being perfectly de- 
signed for their function and therefore intrin. 
sically beautiful to any eye which can relate 
function with design. Link Belt Limited has 
attempted the same thing with a very good 
choice of subjects but not quite the same level 
of imagination in the artists. Other pictures 


Copyright in All Countries 


concerned with industry are Massey Harris with 
a dramatic picture of the first mower made in 
Canada, and the Industrial Accident Prevention 
Association with a surveyor taking levels in a 
landscape in which industry is pleasantly 
blended with nature. 

The Rolph-Clark-Stone entry this year is 
artistically less ambitious than usual but will 
be extremely popular for its symbolism. En- 
titled “Freedom from Fear”, it is an admirably 
reproduced scene of two children in a garden 
admiring a butterfly perched on the little girl’s 
hand; the type part of the calendar is as always 
of excellent design. Gault Brothers Ltd. of 
Vancouver have a highly successful color photo- 
graph of Her gracious Majesty. Scarfe and Co. 
of Brantford have a color photograph of the 
Bell Memorial in their city, commemorating the 
first successful operation of the telephone in 
1876. 

Canadian history does well with a Hornyan- 
sky print of an old Rideau mill in very rich 
subdued tones, issued by Canadian Carbon and 
Ribbon; a painting of the landing of the 
Hector in Nova Scotia, by Kelly and Stapleton 
for Confederation Life, an early Canadian paint- 
ing of a prospector’s camp by Lucius O’Brien 
for Imperial Bank; and a dramatic but slightly 
over-colored picture by H. Simpson of John 
Rowand stopping the charge of a band of Black- 
feet Indians, for Hudson’s Bay Company. 

The traditional churchwarden smokers of Old 
Chum Tobacco have been brought sharply up to 
date by being taken to a hill near Greenwich 
Observatory to watch the last fall of the time- 
ball before that historic institution is trans- 
ferred to Hurstmonceux Castle. Art critics may 
dismiss this calendar as a survival of an out- 
moded convention, but they should not fail to 
note the extreme dexterity with which the color 
of the costumes is blended; Old Chum may 
become a collector’s item some day. 

Animal-lovers are catered to by Wickett and 
Craig with their usual pair of hunting dogs, 
and by A. E. Anstey & Co., Toronto, with a 
nice kodachrome of playing setter puppies, and 
all the way from Didsbury, Alta., comes the 
calendar of C. E. Reiber with a stirring scene of 
a hunter carrying off a bear cub and perilously 
unaware that the mother bear is approaching 
behind him. Other scenics are a magnificent 
color photo of Rocky Rapids sent by National 
Petroleum of Montreal, which is so good that 
we cannot rule it out of honorable mention al- 
though it has far too much black type (partly 
because it is bilingual), a fine Morant color 
photo of a peaceful river scene, from Wawanesa 
Insurance, and a good view of Lion’s Gate 
Bridge, Vancouver, from Empire Life. The only 
contemporary landscapes in painting are a 
charming canal scene by F. McGillivray 
Knowles from the North American Life, and 
a delicate sailboat and wharf by Thieme from 
Garage Supply Co., Toronto. 

All the above get honorable mention from the 
calendar editor. Non-Canadian entries which 
get nothing but our admiration and gratitude 
are United Air Lines with twelve rich color 
photographs, West Virginia Pulp and Paper 
with an early nineteenth century painting of 








General Francis Marion crossing the Pedee 
River in a very precarious-looking craft, and 

a unique thing from Harris Seybold of Cleve- 

land, O., with a lovely color-wash by T. M. 
Cleland entitled Holiday and six months of last ‘| 
year with six months of this year. This calendar i 
is sent out in midsummer, just when every- 

body else’s are beginning to pall, and must get | 
a very good reception. | 


We and the World 


:. IS surely most proper that the first 

holder of a separate portfolio of External 
Affairs in Canada, the Right Hon. L. S. St. 
Laurent, should make his first full-dress 
pronouncement on “The Foundations of Cana- 
dian Policy in World Affairs” in the Convoca- 
tion Hall of the University of Toronto. What 
he will say will be addressed to the nation at 
large; but this is the place for him to say it, 
and we have no doubt that Toronto on Monday 
next will provide him with an audience propor- 
tional to the immense importance of the 
subject and the great esteem in which the 
Secretary himself is held in English-speaking 
Canada. 

Mr. St. Laurent is one of the keenest minds 
in the Dominion, and is profoundly determined 
that his country shall make the fullest con- 
tribution to international peace and progress 
of which it is capable—which means a great 
deal. 


ane ett ee 


Of Funerals 


HE wise man, in these days, will learn not 

to concern himself greatly over what hap- 
pens to his remains when his spirit has de- 
parted from them. The law appears to give 
him very little control over them, though we , 
should suppose that a bequest to the nearest 
of kin, made conditional on the performance 
or non-performance of whatever the testator 
specially desires or detests, would usually be 
pretty effective. It did not work, however, 
in the case of the late W. C. Fields, whose 
nearest of kin was an estranged wife to whom 
he perhaps did not care to leave anything 
beyond her legal rights anyhow, and who 
took advantage of her position to overrule his 
wishes both as to ceremony and as to disposal 
of the remains. We have known plenty of 
similar cases, including that of a distinguished 
Canadian who had made no Christian profes- 
sion for many years and had always managed 
(though with great difficulty) to get himself 
recorded in the census as a Buddhist, but who 
was buried with the full ceremony of the 
United Church of Canada, eulogy and all. 

Public opinion in such cases is always on 
the conventional side and against the eccen- 
tric. Mr. Fields desired to be cremated without 
ceremony. He was actually placed uncremated 
in a mausoleum with a lot of ceremony. His 
wishes were eccentric, his wife’s were ortho- 
dox. His wife was alive, he was dead. If, 
gentle reader, you have any desire that your 
obsequies should be eccentric and your spouse 
does not share that desire, we advise you to 
abandon it, and not to worry your living spirit 
about what will happen to its mortal vehicle 
after it has departed. That attitude ought to 
be eccentric enough for anybody. 

If, of course, you feel that what happens 
to your remains will have some influence upon 
the destiny of your soul, that is another mat- 
ter. But even then it will surely suffice that 
one has done all that one lawfully can to 
procure the desired forms or lack of forms, 
and a well-worded curse on whosoever shall 
fail to perform your wishes should set you 
right with whatever Power you seek to 
conciliate. 





POLITICAL HERALDRY 


HE coat-of-arms for a Tory, 
A regular, brass-bound Tory 
Who praises yesterday’s men, 
Who broods on our ancient glory, 
On customs mossy and hoary, 
Frank Dobie says is a Setting Hen. 


And what fora Liberal shield 

(You ask) does the farm-yard yield? 
Perforce we must take a glance 

At a Clucking Hen in the field, 

Complaining to sky and weald, | 
Who would like to set if she had a chance. j 


The turkey gobbler, the cock and the weasel 
Might serve on the heraldry-artist’s easel | _ 
For the lesser Parties I do not mention hs 
But merely bring them to your attention. 


J. E. M. 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


January 11, 1947 





DEAR MR. EDITOR 





Duty of Members to See That the 
Union Is Run_Democratically 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 


you deplore (SATURDAY NIGHT, Dec. 

21) the recent action of the con- 
vention of a political party (the 
C.C.F.) in denying membership to 
“any worker in a bargaining unit 
which has an accredited bargaining 
agent if he refuses to join the union 
which acts as such agent’. You 
argue that it may be desirable for 
the individual worker to withdraw 
from the organization of his fellow 
workers if that organization is ‘atro- 
ciously run”, It would be as fair to 
argue that the person who thought 
the country was atrociously run 
could resolve his dissatisfaction dem- 
ocratically by disclaiming citizen- 
ship and refusing to vote. 

If the accredited bargaining agency 
is atrociously run, it means that all 
of the employees are represented by 
an organization which is atrociously 
run, The inescapable democratic 
duty of all of the persons covered 
by a bargaining agency is to take 
steps to have that union well run. 
The reason that Communists have 
been able to run some unions in an 
atrociously undemocratic way is that 
too many union and non-union men 
have been irresponsible and negli- 
gent in their attitude toward the or- 
ganization which represents them. 
Evasion of democratic responsibility 
by employees merely throws the 
contro! ot their attairs into the 
hands of dictatorial elements which 
maintain themselves upon a mass of 
indifferent and uncritical sup- 
porters. 

It is difficult to understand why a 
person who is anti-union would want 
to belong to a party which has been 
endorsed as the political arm of the 
Canadian Congress of Labor. On the 
other hand, there is no good argu- 
ment in favor of the party’s being 
morally bound to accept as members 
persons who are opposed to its prin- 
ciples. 

Your suggestion that application 
of the Ontario resolution in Sas- 
katchewan could result in the Min- 
ister of Labor’s losing his member- 
ship in the C.C.F. if nis union ever 
expelled him seems groundless. The 
job of a Cabinet minister is a full 
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time one and, therefore, he could not 
be covered by a bargaining agent. If 
he has a union membership it must 
be an honorary one—or at least one 
which is not binding upon him in 


any way. 
Your suggestion that, through 
such a resolution, organized labor 


may be placed in a position to con- 
trol arbitrarily the actions of gov- 
ernments or at least the actions of 
some members of a government 
seems to be refuted by recent experi- 
ence, No political party could be 
more closely linked to organized la- 
bor than is the Labor Party of Brit- 
ain. Yet the British Government has 
lately demonstrated, especially in 
the field of foreign policy, that it is 
not all regulated by the resolutions 
passed individually or collectively by 
trade unions, 


Toronto, Ont. D. A, BRISTOW 


The Root of the Matter 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 

ig IS very satisfactory to hear from 
Mr. Peddie his recognition of the 

fact that there is under the present 

economic set-up an inevitable short- 

age of purchasing power in produc- 

tion of goods for sale. 

His soiution for equating prices to 
purchasing power is to reduce prices, 
involving the self-immolation of 
producers. 

It is an elementary economic law 
that all costs must be recovered in 
prices. 

Costs must include payments to 
finance which do not enter purchas- 
ing power, such as depreciation, in- 
terest, insurance, reserves for pen- 
sions, expansion, bad debts, taxes, etc. 

I ask you, which is the insane 
solution: (1) asking producers to 
bankrupt themselves, or (2) subsi- 
dizing the consumer with debt-free 
money (costing nothing) as is pro- 
posed by Social Credit? 

As to “pieces of paper with figures 
printed on them,” what does he use 
now for money? 


Royal Oak, V.I.,B.C. G. H. PETHICK 


Restoring Competition 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 


wil reference to P. M. Richards’ 
“Slavery by Popular’ Vote” 
(S.N., Dec. 14), here is a quotation 
from a letter which I recently re- 
ceived from a friend in England. 

“Regarding the results of Social- 
ism in this country, it is hard—in- 
deed impossible—to get at the truth 
of just what is happening. To quote 
one writer, ‘all is concealed in propa- 
ganda.’ But so far as I can see, So- 
cialism will end, largely at any rate, 
by being a failure in this country. 
So far, I should say, the masses 
have suffered more in the last year 
in Britain under Socialism than they 
would have under Toryism. And I 
am no great lover of that gentry. 
(Anyone wanting some real facts 
about Toryism in Britain should 
read ‘Tory M.P.’ or Cole’s ‘The Con- 
dition of Britain’ and see why the 
infuriated soldiers voted for Social- 
ism.) The capitalists in this coun- 
try asked for it, and they got it. But 
it remains to be seen whether So- 
cialism can do much that is con- 
structive. If it can, I shall be very 
surprised. The papers are useless. 
However, to quote the editor of the 
London Catholic Herald, who is 
much opposed to old line Toryism 
and imperialism, ‘the marriage be- 
tween the Government and the peo- 
ple is over’.” 

Mr. Richards says that capital- 
ism can be saved and be made to 
work successfully by restoring com- 
petition, Just how is this to be 
done? Would not legislation to keep 
the capitalist in his own backyard 
require so much supervision that 
the Government would be virtually 
the controlling power in industry, 
ie., a king of Socialism? The very 
nature of capitalism (i.e., competi- 
tion) means the driving under of 
unsuccessful competitors thus re- 
sulting in a gradual transformation 


of the economy into one of mono- 
polistic capitalism or the control of 
all phases of industry by certain key 
groups. 

This is where we are heading at 
present, and we are_ practically 
there. I should be very glad if some- 
one could explain to me how we can 
restore competition in industry, as 
well as how it can be maintained for 
any appreciable length of time. 


London, Ont, H. C. FRANCIS 
Bilingualism 
Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 

HAVE been reading SATURDAY 


NIGHT, while living in Geneva for 
a number of months, in order not to 
get too far removed from the Can- 
adian scene. I was greatly interest- 
ed in the article by Stewart C. East- 
on in the October 12 issue regarding 
“The future of the French language 
in Canada”, In the last paper which 
arrived yesterday, I note that two 
replies have already been sent to 
you. May I send a third from an- 
other angle. 

I have attended many interna- 
tional meetings since coming to Gen- 
eva, both within and without the 
World’s Y.W.C.A., which is my own 
special interest, and it is nearly al- 
ways assumed in a group of that 
kind that one can speak and under- 
stand more than one language. Re- 
entering Switzerland the other day 
the passport officer, when he looked 
at my passport, remarked, “Oh, a 
Canadian; then you speak French.” 
I replied lamely, attempting to at 
least make a pretence at saving my 
face, ‘‘No, I'm sorry I don’t; I come 
from the English speaking part of 
Canada”, As Mr. Easton says that is 
no excuse at all, particularly in a 
country like Switzerland, that is bi- 
lingual, or one might say trilingual, 
for most well educated Swiss speak 
English fluently too. 

I have again and again had people 
say to me: “How can you get along 
in Canada without knowing French?” 
And I reply: “We can’t but we do”. 
I agree with Mr. Easton that bilin- 
gualism in Canada ought to mean not 
only that the French speaking sec- 
tion learn English, but that the Eng- 
lish speaking section learn French. 
Furthermore, if Canadians are going 
to accept responsibility in interna- 
tional organizations, and really wish 
to understand the cultures of other 
people, they cannot do so adequately 
with only the English language. 
England uses the radio to great ad- 
vantage in teaching foreign lan- 
guages and Canada could use that 
medium as well. 

EMMA R. KAUFMAN 
Geneva, Switzerland 


New Joys from Old Toys 
Editor, SaturDAY NIGHT: 

LL well-to-do Christian - minded 

parents might make a belated 

New Year’s resolution to house-clean 
their children’s nurseries from time to 
time for the patriotic and unselfish 
purpose of supplying the public nur- 
series of Canada’s institutions with 
their children’s unwanted toys. Under 
the able supervision of welfare work- 
ers many thousands of poor children 
without toys of any kind at home 
would be able to play to their heart’s 
delight with toys that they have al- 
ways dreamed about. 


Montreal, Que. MorrRIS GOODMAN 


Canada Grows Up 


Editor, SaturRDAY NIGHT: 
S A Canadian who is very en- 
thusiastic about our country, it 
gave me great pride and pleasure to 
spend some time last month at Lake 
Success. The Canadian delegation to 
the U.N. was made up of cabinet 
ministers, leaders and top men from 
our two largest opposition political 
parties; men who are serving us 
abroad as Canadian ambassadors; 
and last, but not least, some of our 
best civil servants from the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs. It was 
pleasant to hear foreign diplomats 
—old men with life-long experience 
in the diplomatic game—say that 
the Canadian delegation is as good, 
if not better, than any other there. 
It was a pleasant experience to 
sit, as I did, in the home of a very 
prominent New Yorker and, as he 
switched off his radio, to hear him 
say: “That was a damn good speech!” 


Passing 
Show 


By S. P. TYLER 


b lece: OTHER day the entire front 
page of a New York daily was 
given over solely to good news. The 
rest of the news was squeezed into 
the remaining 23 pages. 
e 


It is the pleasing custom of the 
Department of Finance in Ottawa 
to acknowledge the _ receipt of 
“conscience money” by an announce- 
ment in the daily press. Nothing 
on record indicates, however, that 
any Canadian taxpayer has ever 
been under the obligation of making 
a similar announcement in respect 
of conscience money received by 
him from the Department. 

e 

The latest entrant into the Book 
Club business offers a “Surprise 
Package” to new subscribers. Maybe 
it’s a book we would really like to 
read. 

e 
Z-Z-z-Z-z-2z! 

The British Broadcasting Corpor- 
ation has succeeded in inducing hyp- 
notism over the air when, in a lim- 
ited experiment, five out of twelve 
volunteers fell asleep. Many radio 
stations on this side of the Atlantic 
seem to have got beyond the experi- 
mental stage. 

e 

We would caution our readers that 
it is a little too early to write to the 
press claiming to have seen the first 
robin. 

& 

A police report mentions that al- 
though alcohol is made sufficiently 
obnoxious to be undrinkable, it is 
still consumed in large quantities. 
Incidentally, cocktail drinking is 
said to be more popular than ever, 
probably for the same reason. 


Church leaders are said to be ser- 
iously concerned over declining con- 
tributions of church members, now 
estimated as 1.35. per cent of indivi- 
dual income, as against the 5.3 per 
cent of 20 years ago. We suggest 
church members be reminded that 
over this same period there has been 
a considerable increase in most in- 
surance rates. 

e 

From a western farming journal: 

“Delicate electrical recording in- 

struments have established that 

good cheese breathes.” 

Your real epicure, however, is 
never happy unless he is able to de- 
tect a decided hum. 

e 
Dear, Dear! 

A Society for Abolishing “Dear” in 
Business Letters is being promoted 
by a Chicago businessman. “Dear 
Sir: Please send me further particu- 
lars’ «« 2” GtG, 

i] 

A Rheumatic Club, for sufferers of 
this uncomfortable malady, has been 
opened in London (England). No 
doubt a proper atmosphere has been 
created by a pleasing décor of 
gnarled timbers and creaking doors. 

e 


A mechanical automobile washer 
able to wash, polish and dry a car 
in one minute flat and leave no 
streaks, is now on the market. We 
would be interested to learn if this 
could be adapted for use on Junior 
now and again. 

“The Autobiography of Joe Louis” 
is to be published during the coming 
spring. Advance reports indicate that 
it will be a knock-out. 

* 

We are wondering if the fellow 
who operates the loud speaker of 
the radio in the upstairs apartment 
is responsible for the discovery re- 
ported in the press recently of high- 
frequency sounds which can knock 
a man flat at a distance of twenty 
feet. 





and to be able to reply: “Yes, some- 
one from our Canadian delegation is 
on the air here several times a week.” 

It was invigorating to hear from 
an old hand at drafting international 
documents that our Canadian dele- 
gation had made a “superb” contri- 
bution in that difficult field. 

To those “little” Canadians of such 





trembling mien, who talk so defeat- 
edly of “joining with the United 
States’—who said the great U.S. 
wanted us anyway except as good 
neighbors?—or sitting more snugly 
in Mamma Britain’s cosy lap, I 
strongly recommend a visit to the 
United Nations’ next Assembly. 


Toronto, Ont. NIK CAVELL 


—bute 0) Karsh 
Recent study of Fletcher Markle, well-known Canadian radio playwright, 
and formerly widely associated with drama activities at the C.B.C. 
Mr. Markle is at present under contract to Sir Alexander Korda and 
has been writing for him in Hollywood and New York. He expects to go 
to England early this summer to script for Korda Productions there. 
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The Front 
Page 


(Continued from Page One) 
to the slogan “No English need apply” and to 
the term “remittance man”. The Chinese were 
so unwelcome that their women were never ad- 
mitted and they themselves were ultimately 
excluded altogether (after a long period of be- 
ing charged $500 entry fee) and they are now 
almost extinct; while the Japanese were equal- 
ly unpopular and were restricted by a “gentle- 
man’s agreement” because they could not be 
excluded by law. The Ukrainians—well, this 
is getting too near recent times, and we have 
no wish to hurt anybody’s feelings. We have 





HEDONISM 


Pea up, my love, for life is ever-changing, 

We may be carried downward with its ebb, 

Why should we wait the wayward heart’s 
estranging? 

Why should we bear the soul’s restraining web? 

We are the spirit of the wave; we are 

Vague as dream-shadows. 


Dear lips, that tell me love is all-enduring, 

Dear hands, that know no wisdom save their 
own, 

I have seen too many faiths swept from their 
mooring 

I have watched too many love-dreams die alone, 

Can such as we be gay, be brave? We are 

Vague as dream-shadows. 


Look up, my love, arise, let us awaken 
Flame-fires in the dusky folds of night, 
Though in the years to come some heart for- 
saken 

Strive drearily to keep those coals alight, 
Though like the grey edge of the flame we are 
Vague as dream-shadows. 

SHEILA BARBOUR 





not mentioned the Scots, and the truth seems 
to be that they come in so quietly that nobody 
notices them, and in twenty years they are run- 
ning the country and nobody dares to raise any 
objection to them. 

The only point we want to make is that Ca- 
nada no doubt always wanted the finest type 
of prospective immigrant, but she used to be 
content to take pretty much what she got, 
and the result is Us, and it isn’t such a bad re- 
sult at that. If we are going to not merely want 
but insist on getting nothing but the finest 
type of prospective immigrant the result may 
be that we shall get precious little immigra- 
tion of any kind. This isn’t the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 


On Changing Names 


A PROPOSITION of great interest is put 
** forward by an unnamed correspondent in 
the Fortnightly Law Journal in a discussion 
of the recent case of an application for change 
of name from Rezek to Rennie, made in an 
Ontario court, opposed by members of the 
very distinguished Rennie family, and even- 
tually granted. This writer suggests, very 
reasonably, that when the Legislature substi- 
tuted a formal court procedure for the old and 
relatively informal method of deed poll, it 
established a power of discretion on the part 
of the judge who hears the application; other 
wise there seems to be no reason for the public 
advertisements, the hearing of all interested 
parties, and the consideration by the judge. 

What the legislation did not do, however, 
is to set up any rules by which that discretion 
should be guided, and the writer in question 
Suggests as one rule that “on no account shall 
the adoptive name be one which connotes a 
racial extraction other than that of the 
applicant.” This is a proposition which needs 
some consideration. 

It appears to rest upon the assumption that 
the public is entitled to be able to draw con- 
Clusions about a person’s racial extraction 
from his name. This is an extremely dangerous 
assumption. It is possible, for example, for a 
person named Cholmondeley to have a female 
Parent named Disraeli. It is possible, not to 
Say likely, that the ancestors on the Disraeli 
Side will have more money than those on the 
Cholmondeley side. It is possible that a 
Disraeli uncle might leave a much-needed 
fortune to Mr. Cholmondeley on condition of 
his changing his name to Disraeli. This 
change would obviously affect the conclusions 
which the public would be likely to draw about 
the racial extraction of Mr. Cholmondeley— 


Argument sTill ¢ages abouT whether the 
personal dignily of living, public men 


needs prolection from vulgar japes. , 
aft 
/ 


ie 


"HOW DARE YOU,SIR! PARADING THOSE LUDICROUS 
TRAVESTIES OF OUR NATIONAL LEADERS ! 


"HOW DARE You,SiIR! THOSE ARE QUR 
NATIONAL LEADERS !" 


and which conclusions would be _ equally 
erroneous in either case. The change would 
apparently not be forbidden by the proposed 
rule, because the new name equally with the 
old one “connotes a racial extraction’ which 
is not other than that of the applicant. But 
let us suppose that Mr. Cholmondeley is the 
ultimate outcome of four grandparents (as 
most of us are, except the products of cousin 
marriages), and that these bore the names of 
Cholmondeley, Rennie, Smith and Disraeli. 
There can still be a Disraeli uncle. Will the 
rule prevent Mr. Cholmondeley from accepting 
the legacy, because he is only one quarter 
Disraeli and three-quarters another “racial 
extraction”? ; 

The whole idea that surnames are a reliable 
and useful index to racial values, and that the 
public is therefore entitled to prevent changes 
from one racial name-group to another, seems 
to us fallacious. There are probably Rennies 
in Quebec (there are certainly Macdonnells) 
who speak nothing but French and have 
married nobody but French Canadian girls 
for five generations. Negroes are a pretty 
definite race, but they have no racial names 
for obvious reasons, and the great majority 
on this continent have a large infusion of 
white blood. What sort of names is this rule 
going to wish on them? Is the proposer of 
the rule prepared to draw up a list of “racial 
extractions” within one single one of which 
we are each to be confined when we want to 
change our names? Or is he—as we strongly 
suspect — merely dividing all residents of 
Canada into two sorts, the Good Old Canadians 
and the Inferior New Canadians, and 
arranging that none of the second sort shall 
ever masquerade under the names of the 
first sort? ‘ 

What we have written above is in no sense 
an attack upon the importance of heredity. 
It is an attack upon the idea that surnames 
give much clue to heredity values. 


Calendar Competition 


URING the years of war shortages we grew 
very tolerant about calendars which did not 
reach the calendar competition editor until well 
on into January. This year we see no reason 
for being tolerant, so we closed the entries last 
Saturday at noon. The Canadian General Elec- 
tric Company stands easily first among the com- 
petitors with its twelve color reproductions of 
powerful wash drawings of scenes relating to 
the use of electrical current for the betterment 
of the lot of mankind, and with the sharp yet 
dignified and simple type of the calendar itself. 
The January picture, now hanging before us as 
we type, is a striking proof that the pylons of 
a long-distance transmission are far from 
unaesthetic in themselves, being perfectly de- 
signed for their function and therefore intrin- 
sically beautiful to any eye which can relate 
function with design. Link Belt Limited has 
attempted the same thing with a very good 
choice of subjects but not quite the same level 
of imagination in the artists. Other pictures 





Copyright in All Countries 


concerned with industry are Massey Harris with 
a dramatic picture of the first mower made in 
Canada, and the Industrial Accident Prevention 
Association with a surveyor taking levels in a 
landscape in which industry is pleasantly 
blended with nature. 

The Rolph-Clark-Stone entry this year is 
artistically less ambitious than usual but will 
be extremely popular for its symbolism. En- 
titled “Freedom from Fear”, it is an admirably 
reproduced scene of two children in a garden 
admiring a butterfly perched on the little girl’s 
hand; the type part of the calendar is as always 
of excellent design. Gault Brothers Ltd. of 
Vancouver have a highly successful color photo- 
graph of Her gracious Majesty. Scarfe and Co. 
of Brantford have a color photograph of the 
Bell Memorial in their city, commemorating the 
first successful operation of the telephone in 
1876. 

Canadian history does well with a Hornyan- 
sky print of an old Rideau mill in very rich 
subdued tones, issued by Canadian Carbon and 
Ribbon; a painting of the landing of the 
Hector in Nova Scotia, by Kelly and Stapleton 
for Confederation Life, an early Canadian paint- 
ing of a prospector’s camp by Lucius O’Brien 
for Imperial Bank; and a dramatic but slightly 
over-colored picture by H. Simpson of John 
Rowand stopping the charge of a band of Black- 
feet Indians, for Hudson’s Bay Company. 

The traditional churchwarden smokers of Old 
Chum Tobacco have been brought sharply up to 
date by being taken to a hill near Greenwich 
Observatory to watch the last fall of the time- 
ball before that historic institution is trans- 
ferred to Hurstmonceux Castle. Art critics may 
dismiss this calendar as a survival of an out- 
moded convention, but they should not fail to 
note the extreme dexterity with which the color 
of the costumes is blended; Old Chum may 
become a collector’s item some day. 

Animal-lovers are catered to by Wickett and 
Craig with their usual pair of hunting dogs, 
and by A. E. Anstey & Co., Toronto, with a 
nice kodachrome of playing setter puppies, and 
all the way from Didsbury, Alta., comes the 
calendar of C. E. Reiber with a stirring scene of 
a hunter carrying off a bear cub and perilously 
unaware that the mother bear is approaching 
behind him. Other scenics are a magnificent 
color photo of Rocky Rapids sent by National 
Petroleum of Montreal, which is so good that 
we cannot rule it out of honorable mention al- 
though it has far too much black type (partly 
because it is bilingual), a fine Morant color 
photo of a peaceful river scene, from Wawanesa 
Insurance, and a good view of Lion’s Gate 
Bridge, Vancouver, from Empire Life. The only 
contemporary landscapes in painting are a 
charming canal scene by F. McGillivray 
Knowles from the North American Life, and 
a delicate sailboat and wharf by Thieme from 
Garage Supply Co., Toronto. 

All the above get honorable mention from the 
calendar editor. Non-Canadian entries which 
get nothing but our admiration and gratitude 
are United Air Lines with twelve rich color 
photographs, West Virginia Pulp and Paper 
with an early nineteenth century painting of 


General Francis Marion crossing the Pedee 
River in a very precarious-looking craft, and 
a unique thing from Harris Seybold of Cleve- 
land, O., with a lovely color-wash by T. M. 
Cleland entitled Holiday and six months of last 
year with six months of this year. This calendar 
is sent out in midsummer, just when every- 
body else’s are beginning to pall, and must get 
a very good reception. 


We and the World 


[™ IS surely most proper that the first 

holder of a separate portfolio of External 
Affairs in Canada, the Right Hon. L. S. St. 
Laurent, should make his first full-dress 
pronouncement on “The Foundations of Cana- 
dian Policy in World Affairs” in the Convoca- 
tion Hall of the University of Toronto. What 
he will say will be addressed to the nation at 
large; but this is the place for him to say it, 
and we have no doubt that Toronto on Monday 
next will provide him with an audience propor- 
tional to the immense importance of the 
subject and the great esteem in which the 
Secretary himself is held in English-speaking 
Canada. 

Mr. St. Laurent is one of the keenest minds 
in the Dominion, and is profoundly determined 
that his country shall make the fullest con- 
tribution to international peace and progress 


of which it is capable—which means a great 
deal. 


Of Funerals 


) ipeg wise man, in these days, will learn not 
to concern himself greatly over what hap- 
pens to his remains when his spirit has de- 
parted from them. The law appears to give 
him very little control over them, though we 
should suppose that a bequest to the nearest 
of kin, made conditional on the performance 
or non-performance of whatever the testator 
specially desires or detests, would usually be 
pretty effective. It did not work, however, 
in the case of the late W. C. Fields, whose 
nearest of kin was an estranged wife to whom 
he perhaps did not care to leave anything 
beyond her legal rights anyhow, and who 
took advantage of her position to overrule his 
wishes both as to ceremony and as to disposal 
of the remains. We have known plenty of 
similar cases, including that of a distinguished 
Canadian who had made no Christian profes- 
sion for many years and had always managed 
(though with great difficulty) to get himself 
recorded in the census as a Buddhist, but who 
was buried with the full ceremony of the 
United Church of Canada, eulogy and all. 

Public opinion in such cases is always on 
the conventional side and against the eccen- 
tric. Mr. Fields desired to be cremated without 
ceremony. He was actually placed uncremated 
in a mausoleum with a lot of ceremony. His 
wishes were eccentric, his wife’s were ortho- 
dox. His wife was alive, he was dead. If, 
gentle reader, you have any desire that your 
obsequies should be eccentric and your spouse 
does not share that desire, we advise you to 
abandon it, and not to worry your living spirit 
about what will happen to its mortal vehicle 
after it has departed. That attitude ought to 
be eccentric enough for anybody. 

If, of course, you feel that what happens 
to your remains will have some influence upon 
the destiny of your soul, that is another mat- 
ter. But even then it will surely suffice that 
one has done all that one lawfully can to 
procure the desired forms or lack of forms, 
and a well-worded curse on whosoever shall 
fail to perform your wishes should set you 
right with whatever Power you _ seek to 
conciliate. 





POLITICAL HERALDRY 


‘T= coat-of-arms for a Tory, 
A regular, brass-bound Tory 
Who praises yesterday’s men, 
Who broods on our ancient glory, 
On customs mossy and hoary, 
Frank Dobie says is a Setting Hen. 


And what fora Liberal shield 
(You ask) does the farm-yard yield? 
Perforce we must take a glance 
At a Clucking Hen in the field, 
Complaining to sky and weald, 
Who would like to set if she had a chance. 


The turkey gobbler, the cock and the weasel 
Might serve on the heraldry-artist’s easel 
For the lesser Parties I do not mention 

But merely bring them to your attention. 


J. E. M. 
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A National Ideal Is This 
Nation's Greatest Need 


By STEWART C. EASTON 


In December 14 issue of Saturday Night the Editor-in-Chief wrote of the 
“bewilderment” of the Canadian people that he found fifty years ago 
and that still exists today. Mr. Easton suggests that this bewilderment 
is due to the fact that we possess the forms of national government while 
national unity, which must be based on a national culture, lags behind. 
It is no use creating a form into which we imagine we will fit if we do 


not take the steps necessary to make this form suitable for us. 


Our 


national cultural frustration is due to the fact that we have no nation:l 
ideal to follow, though we have all the economic resources and individu- 


ality to create a true nation. 


i. of the least questionable as- 
sumptions of the materialist con- 
ception of history, popularized by 
Marx and Engels, is that the economic, 
social, and cultural conditions of any 
environment determine the thoughts 
of men living with it, so that they 
strive to bring forth the institutions 
necessary for its growth. 

It would not be possible, for in- 
stance, for modern capitalism to 
develop out of mediaeval guilds, since 
guild organization pre-suppcses a per- 
sonal relationship between man and 
the products of his labor which can 
never be present in industrial capital- 
ism. But when economic and social 
conditions, such as the increase of 
population and the invention of labor 
saving devices, make the guilds no 
longer suitable for the changed con- 
ditions of the time, men begin to turn 
their thoughts towards the kind of 
institutions that will take care of these 
new needs. We need not expect to 
find the idea of the modern capital- 
istic structure in the early days of the 
guilds, when they were still capable 
of fulfilling the demands of the exist- 
ing civilization. 

If a thinker were able to foresee in 
advance the whole process of the 
evolution of capitalism and were to 
formulate an ideal goal for his people 
to pursue, his advice would be useless, 
and contemporary ears would neces- 
sarily be deaf to it. It is the business 
of the thinker to see how far we have 
progressed, the direction in which we 
are moving, and indicate in advance 
only the next stage of development. 
It is easy to sit in a study and imagine 
Utopias; it is far more difficult to 
show, on the basis of current realities, 
the conditions which are, in a sense, 
trying to realize themselves. 


The development of social insti- 


tutions can only be hastened within 
certain well-defined limits. We can- 
not implement a law that children 
must all be fully adult at the age ot 
seven; even in the case of the less 
complex organism of a plant we 
weaken the structure by forcing it to 
unnatural growth. The observations 
of Marx on the western nations such 
as England, France, Germany, and, 
above all, the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire were, at least partly, correct. 
Natural development in these coun- 
tries was being retarded by the con- 
servative policies of many who were 
afraid to take the necessary steps 
forward. The longer they were able 
to retain the status quo by force the 
nearer they brought the revolution. 
Finally it took two wars to effect the 
adjustment. It is not certain yet 
whether they will be enough. 
Revolution may have been the only 
possible policy in Russia; this was 
not the error committed by the follow- 
ers of Marx. The error lay in formu- 
lating as an ideal an end that could 
only be reached after centuries of 


social development that had been 
passed through by other European 
countries, but not by Russia. The 


forced growth that has resulted simply 
cannot be permanent. 

Though Russian leaders have suc- 
ceeded to some extent in imbuing 
their people with the ideal, though 
they have used the best techniques 
they can think of to condition the 
people through education, it seems in 
the last degree unlikely that the ideal 
can be attained. Ultimately they will 
be forced to consolidate and be con- 
tent with lesser objectives. 

This article, however, is not intend- 
ed to be a discussion of Russia, but of 
Canada. For it seems to me that the 
bewilderment, of which the Editor- 
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HERE’S 
YOUR INVITATION 


to join the world’s most popular 
After-Shave Club 


You are cordially invited to join 
the well-groomed men who top off 
each shave with a dash of cool, 
bracing Aqua Velva. Invigorating 
as mountain air, Aqua Velva is re- 
freshing to the face—leaves it feel- 
ing smoother. And you'll enjoy its 
agreeable, clean scent. 

For real after-shave 
use Aqua Velva regularly. 


pleasure, 
It has 
long been the world’s most popu- 
lar after-shave lotion. 


The J. B. Williams Co. (Canada) 
Ltd. LaSalle, Montreal, makers of 
fine shaving preparations for over 
100 years. 
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in-Chief of SATURDAY NIGHT wrote so 
eloquently a few weeks ago, that af- 
flicts the Canadian people is due to a 
fundamental error in our own think- 
ing that is comparable in quality, if 
not in scale, to this Russian error. 
And we must face it if we are to 
play our proper part in the world. 


No Short Cuts 


The one lesson that we should try 
to learn from history is not that noth- 
ing is ever learned from it, as the 
cynics claim, but that there are no 
permanent short cuts to development. 
A culture or civilization may not be 
an organism, as Spengler seems to 
have believed; but it does develop in 
the same way as an organism. The 
thinker, as I have tried to show, must 
only, in his ideas, be a little ahead of 
us at a given moment; the institutions 
he devises, which we, on his advice, 
bring into being, must correspond to 
what we shall soon become. In so 
far as these institutions themselves 
have the power within them of 
organic development, so long will they 
be suitable for us. If they are static 
and cannot develop, as for instance, 
the institution of absolute monarchy, 
then they will ultimately have to be 
scrapped, whether by peaceful change 
or by revolution. 

The United States constitution was 
founded solidly upon the thought of 
John Locke, modified by the local con- 
ditions perceived by Jefferson and his 
contemporaries. The Lockean idea of 
man, which is not an absolute one, nor 
the only possible idea to be held of 
man, is embodied in the Declaration 
of Independence and the Bill of 
Rights. Though it was not accepted 
everywhere in the time of Jefferson, 
it was sufficiently adapted to American 
social and cultural realities that it 
became increasingly acceptable. 

Today every native white American 
absorbs it almost with his mother’s 
milk. This Constitution until now has 
had enough power of adaptation with- 
in it to prove adequate for the needs 
of a century and a half of social pro- 
gress. But the best American thinkers 
are already beginning to think what 
must be the next stage of develop- 
ment, whether the constitution can be 
adapted further, or whether it will 
have to be scrapped in favor of an- 
other. 

All this is in accordance with the 
natural development of every culture. 
There have been no _ successful at- 
tempts to skip any necessary stages. 
Though there are a continuous fer- 
ment in American national life and 
continuous criticism of existing insti- 
tutions, they are all orderly and 
reasonable. They are to be expected 
in just this form in any growing 
organism. There is no sense of frus- 
tration at the existing political forms, 
except on the part of the various 
minorities who remain alien to the 
national culture, for whom no way of 
assimilation has yet been devised. 


A Vague Idea 


But if we look at Canadian culture, 
a very different picture is presented. 
We do not seem to be in the throes of 
an orderly national development in 
the same way as the Americans. We 
have in our minds a sort of vague idea 
that we ought to drive towards nation- 
al unity. We have the political insti- 
tutions which would be suitable for 
us, with a certain amount of adapta- 
tion, if we were a nation. But we have 
skipped the most important step — 
the very development of a national 
culture to which our political insti- 
tutions should give form. Our Fathers 
of Confederation saw what we ought 
to be, and what we ought to possess if 
we had really reached that stage. But 
we never reached it; we haven't 
reached it yet. 

The most usual method of attaining 
national unity is through resistance 
to external enemics. This was denied 
us. What we asked for, unlike the 
Americans, we were given; but we 
were not changed by it. We used the 
national institutions merely as an 
organ of government, a means of 
carrying on national business. They 


were not the symbol of a national 
consciousness, but a substitute for it. 
Like all dead symbols, they were used 
to prevent further thinking and pro- 
gress. This accounts, I think, more 
than any other single thing for the 
frustration of most Canadians when 
they consider entering public life. 
There doesn’t seem any useful thing 
to strive for; there is no concrete 
national ideal to which all the people 
can progress, knowing that they are 
on the right path. 

The question whether we should 
have more national government at 
the centre, or more provincial govern- 
ment at the periphery is ultimately 
of no great significance. We regard 
it from the point of view of mere 
efficiency. If we were a nation striving 
together for the next milestone of 
progress, we should know which path 
to take, by referring this, as all other 
questions to this national ideal. As it 
is, we have no criterion by which to 
judge it. 

So we continue from day to day, 
working, often indeed working most 
efficiently, our given constitution. And 
it should be obvious that this will be 


most effective during a war when to 
some extent we are artificially united 
by the aim of winning the war. 

Let us look at Canada as objectively 
as we can for a few minutes. Of what 
elements is our people composed, 
what should be a national ideal to- 
wards which we could work whole- 
heartedly? 

We have the economic bases for a 
nation—that is beyond question. We 
have an economic system with which 
most of us are reasonably content, 
which can satisfy our economic needs 
as well as the American system can 
satisfy those of the Americans. It has 
developed in a normal way from 
mediaeval times to the present. There 
was a brief setback due to its trans- 
portation from Great Britain to 
Canada, but this, for most of our 
people, was soon overcome. The 
revolutions in Britain during the 17th 
century were our revolutions; the so- 
called Renaissance and the revival of 
humanism were ours, the Reformation 
was ours. We have a long, reasonably 
orderly process of history behind us, 
as have the Americans; and as the 
Russians have not. The gap occurs in 
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You certainly would not! And neither would you allow any 
of your family to place their trust in a bridge like this until 
it was repaired! 


And yet—right NOW—your family are putting their faith 
in YOU and YOUR plans for their future. 
are backed by safe, planned protection... 
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planned and complete life protection and health benefits, 





plus extras* which are vitally important to you and your 
loved ones. And, as well, by becoming a member of the 
1.0.F., you participate in a program 
of mutual helpfulness and friendship .. . 
you become a member of an enterprising 
and progressive organization which has 
a past record of rapid development 
and promises a future of lively growth 
and expansion. 
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@ cultural history from the 18th century 
Fito now, and this did not happen with 


the Americans, The process of migra- 
Stion to a new land demanded a new 
for culture is inescapably 
based upon the new land and the 
relation of the people to it; while 
economic progress is only based on 
the exploitation of economic resources, 
and this, with the assistance of Euro- 
pean invention, we were able to carry 


Wout for ourselves, 


JA Little England 


When the English speaking peoples 


arrived in Canada they found the 
“beginnings of a separate culture al- 
Wready established here. It is possible 


that if there had been no French 
speaking peoples here, our Canadian 
culture would have been based, from 


the time when we became able to ex- 
*ploit the economic resources neces- 
sary for a culture, solidly upon the 
‘British foundation. We should have 


carried on the British tradition, and 


Fbecome a little England beyond the 


seas, modified only by the new en- 
This, substantially, is 
» what happened in Australia and New 
+ Zealand, where English mores are far 
+more prevalent than here. 
In Canada not only the French 
\ speaking peoples, but the peoples of 
*U.S., our close neighbors, have pre- 
vented this development. If we are to 
be a nation at all, with a national cul- 
ture, these two factors must be under- 
stood and allowed for. But it is a 
tremendous problem, and presents a 
tremendous challenge. Though we 
may not be faced with the economic 
challenge presented to most peoples 
in their growth to nationhood, no 


Bpeople has ever had such a severe 


cultural and social challenge. It is 
far more difficult to meet; anyone can 
work without thinking when he is 
forced to choose between work and 
starvation. We are in no danger of 
physical starvation; but spiritual 
starvation has already shown itself in 
the distance, 

As another writer recently sug- 
ested in S.N., the attempt to join with 
would be more acceptable to 

Americans than to ourselves. It would 

be a gesture of defeat, the admission 
Bthat we couldn’t do anything with our 


problems, a request for them please 


0 accept us into their own culture and 
et us humbly share it. That it may 
ippeal to numbers of us who despair 
if attaining anything ourselves is 
iatural. That certain of our people 
vho feel themselves personally frus- 
#trated and think they can do nothing 
}within our framework worthy of their 

undoubted qualities, is equally natural. 
4\Ve shall go on losing these until we 
otter them an alternative—and I do 


not think that improvement of eco- 
nomic opportunities in Canada will be 
enough. 

We could also decide to forego our 
present economic gains and retrace 
our steps to the time in American 
history when they allowed unlimited 
immigration. We could accept at 
second hand the American ideal for 
which the peoples of Europe still 
honor her. The economic difficulties 
in the way would be very great; it is, 
almost certainly, a present political 
impossibility. 

I have suggested earlier that our 
history is a continuation of British 
history in a new environment. This, of 
course, applies only to English speak- 
ing Canadians. French Canadians are 
in an entirely different position. Most 
of the emigrants from France who 
remained in this country after the 
conquest had been originally peasants. 
Their share in the pre-revolutionary 
French culture had been small. It was 
therefore natural that they should re- 
create a peasant culture here and go 
on from there. Though for a long 
time it followed the normal process of 
growth its development has been im- 
mensely speeded up through its con- 
tact with the rest of Canada and the 
United States. 


A Separate Nation? 


If French Canada had become a 
separate nation, it would have re- 
tained its habitant culture far longer, 
and in due time it would have de- 
veloped its own industries in accord- 
ance with its native talents. If today 
it were to become a separate nation 
it would develop in an entirely dif- 
ferent way from what it will in a 
union with us. But it is quite certain 
that we should never voluntarily re- 
linquish_ this union. Our’ whole 
economic life that we have built up 
together would be destroyed by the 
secession, as would have been the 
case in U.S. if the South had been 
allowed to secede. 

In our technically advanced world 
of today our French speaking com- 
patriots could only follow the usual 
process of development if they were 
completely isolated from their con- 
temporaries. Many of them no doubt 
desire this isolation, perhaps even 
some of its spiritual leaders. It surely 
must be our task to show them that 
there is more to be gained by joining 
with us, and contributing to our com- 
mon heritage. The plight of the 
French Canadian peasant who has 
been forced into our cities, so graphi- 
cally described in Gabrielle Roy’s 
“Bonheur d’occasion”, the whole des- 
perately bleak spiritual atmosphere of 
Montreal today, is primarily due, in 
my belief, to the fact that there is 


apparently so little for the French to 
contribute within the larger frame- 
work of Canada. They are forced to 
pursue material goods only, and these 
are powerless to occupy them for 
long. Social and economic conditions 
have forced them out of their native 
culture where they felt at home. And 
they cannot embrace our culture as an 
acceptable alternative because we 
have not yet started to grow one. 
The French Canadians are rootless 
outside their native culture; we are 
rootless because we have looked to 
Britain for a culture that it cannot 
give. We have not held out a hand to 
the people who are closest to us — 
with whom we must build a culture 
if we are to build one at all. The 
great individuals within the French 
Canadian people—and there are many 
—cannot give national leadership 
e 


without forfeiting their respect at 
home, because they too must pretend 
that the gap does not exist. Their 
compatriots are bound to think that 
they “have gone over to the enemy”. 

Surely to an objective eye the im- 
portant thing about Canada, the one 
reason that justifies its separate 
nationality, is the existence of these 
two peoples, who, for various reasons, 
are at present at different stages of 
cultural development. The English 
speaking part—where it has not been 
making tentative gestures towards 
imitation of United States—has been 
merely holding on for 150 years to 
what it possessed of the past, while 
the French on the basis of a native 
culture that is truly their own have 
been pushing forward to meet us. 
Industrialism has forced them to 
abandon their isolation, and it has 


become necessary for them to speed 
up their development. Though we 
have culturally stagnated without 
them, we have still much to give them, 
as they have much to give us. 

If we do not meet the challenge, we 
lose our very reason for being a nation 
at all. And the nationhood, itself, 
even the form of it, will not endure 
forever without support. 
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Proposed Legislation to Apply 
Soil Control to All Canada 


By WILFRID EGGLESTON 


Ottawa. 


HIGHLY constructive bit of 

legislation scheduled for intro- 
duction in the session of parliament 
which opens at the end of this month 
is Agriculture Minister Gardiner’s 
bill to extend the benefits of the 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act 
(1935) to the remainder of the 
Dominion. 
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Soil conservation and rehabilita- 

tion is one of those subjects which 
most urban dwellers vaguely sense 
to be commendable but not very 
interesting. Canada’s soil is a wast- 
ing asset, but we have been brought 
up under the spell of post-prandial 
oratory to believe that this, like all 
other natural resources of Canada, 
is so vast as to be inexhaustible. 
This is unfortunately not true. A 
sober stock-taking of Canada’s soil 
resources, especially in view of the 
world’s rising clamor for food, and 
in the face of a steadily rising popu- 
lation of the world, leaves little 
ground for smug complacency. 
It is worth while to look at the 
pertinent figures for a moment. The 
cultivated soil of Canada in 1941 
(including improved pasture) ex- 
tended over an area of 89 million 
acres, of which soil specialists 
believed about four million acres 
should be withdrawn from cultiva- 
tion and either abandoned or seeded 
down to grass to prevent further 
erosion. 

This area provides, of course, not 
only for Canadian consumption of 
food but permits the export of very 
large quantities of food in exchange 
for those commodities not available 
in Canada, or purchasable elsewhere 
with less effort than to produce them 
at home. Canada’s domestic demand, 
it has been estimated, could be 
filled by the cultivation of about fifty 
million acres of land. 

Our total soil reserves look im- 
pressive on paper, but are _ less 
attractive upon closer examination. 
Soil specialists estimate that the 
maximum additional arable land in 
Canada amounts to about fifty mil- 
lion acres, in scattered sites from 
Cape Breton to Vancouver Island. 

A large part of this reserve is 
economically sub-marginal or quite 
impossible to exploit under current 
conditions. Much of it is lacking in 
fertility and is covered with brush 
or forest. It would cost much more 
to clear and enrich than the result- 
ing land would be worth. Much of 
it is located far from existing trans- 
portation facilities. 


Little Margin 


I don’t think it would be too severe 
to assume that the virgin soil 
reserves of Canada _ provide little 
margin for an expanded farm popu- 
lation, since they are likely to be 
opened up for use only at a rate suf- 
ficient to offset the gradual deterior- 
ation of the soil in the presently 
settled areas of Canada, and to 
provide an outlet for the natural in- 
crease of Canada’s farming popula- 
tion. 

If I am right, there is no great 
margin for additional waste. In- 
deed, had the ravages of soil drifting 
upon the prairies not been checked 
by the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation 
Act, a very considerable percentage 
of the sixty million acres of culti- 
vated land on the prairies might 
have been permanently destroyed, 
and we might have been facing in 
the early future an overall decline 
in our food production because of 
soil deterioration. 

If the assumption contained in the 
above that Canada’s occupied farm 
lands are at present undergoing a 
steady impairment in fertility seems 
unwarranted, I should quote a sen- 
tence or two from a government 
memorandum written only’ two 
months ago after compilation of 
data from across Canada: 

“Low fertility, poor drainage, and 
soil erosion are responsible, in a 
very large measure, for the extreme- 
ly small crop yields obtained in 
Eastern Canada. Many people do 
not realize that average crop yields 
are so extremely small even in the 
humid climate of Eastern Canada. 
Some have assumed that low yields 
are obtained only in the semi-arid 
regions of the Prairie Provinces... 

“While many factors undoubtedly 
contribute to these small yields, low 
soil fertility, soi] acidity, poor drain- 





age, and an eroded soil are unques- 


tionably very important. ‘The fact 
that average yields throughout East- 
ern Canada have remained approxi- 
mately stationary in spite of the 
introduction of improved varieties, 
greater use of commercial fertilizers 
and better farm machinery proves 
that some other factors, and espe- 
cially soil factors, have an important 
bearing on crop production.” 

The war years focused attention 
on the vital need of soil conservation 
both because so much of the world 
became dependent upon the food of 
North America, and because the 
forced draft of war production made 
extremely heavy demands’ upon 
Canada’s cultivated soil. 

In the “Proposals of the Govern- 
ment of Canada” presented to the 
Dominion-Provincial Conference in 
August, 1945, soil conservation was 
included in the schedule of public 
investment projects for which the 
Dominion Government was prepared 
to enter into agreements with each of 
the provinces and under which tech- 
nical assistance and financial grants 
would be offered. 

This, of course, fell into abeyance 
when the Conference adjourned sine 
die last May. 

Mr. Gardiner’s legislation to ex- 
tend the provisions of the Prairie 
Farm Rehabilitation Act to the rest 
of Canada was prepared for presen- 
tation to the 1946 sittings of parlia- 
ment but was held over because of 
the heavy program and late adjourn- 
ment date. 


One of the Best 


If the new Act can bring about in 
other parts of Canada a restoration 
at all comparable to the achieve- 
ments of the P.F.R.A., it will be one 
of the best measures ever introduced 
into Parliament. 

The transformation achieved over 
a large part of the “Dust Bowl” of 
western Canada since 1935 is not as 
well known in Eastern Canada as it 
deserves. It is an achievement in 
many fields of endeavor, and cannot 
be summarized in a paragraph or 
two. But for one thing it halted the 
grave menace of soil drifting, which 
was threatening to impair a large 
part of the finest wheat lands of the 
prairies, and it did so in the midst 
of the most severe drought cycle of 
our generation. 

The most severe test of the soil 
drifting controls may be yet to come, 
when another drought cycle begins. 
But the soil scientists of the Depart 
ment of Agriculture speak with quiet 
confidence of the outcome. ‘“Pro- 
vided farmers remain alert to the 
possible recurrence of weather con- 
ditions conducive to drifting, there 
is little reason for this problem to 
resume its former magnitude,” says 
“P.F.R.A.—A Record of Achieve- 
ment”, adding that the wide adoption 
of control measures “may be taken 
as evidence that the soil drifting 
conditions of recent years need not 
recur.” 
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ROY J. CRAIG 


The National Cash Register Company 
of Canada Limited, Lansdowne Ave., 
Toronto, through Mr. A. Cameron, 
Factory Manager, announces the ap- 
pointment of Roy J. Craig as Assistant 
Factory Manager. 

Mr. Craig, who has been associated 
with the Canadian Company for 28 
years, will retain his vosition as Ad- 
vertising Manager. 








program, the P.F.R.A. has opened up 
facilities for the irrigation of over 
160,000 acres, has helped finance and 
construct over 4,000 stockwatering 
dams, and over 18,000 dugouts, 
thereby making’ several million 
acres of farm and ranching land 
both more profitable and more 
attractive as sites for farm homes. 
It has distributed over 20 million 
trees for shelter-belts. It has 
created community pastures, largely 
out of abandoned and sub-marginal 
lands, to an area of nearly 1,400,000 
acres, and by seeding crested wheat 
grass and other nutritious grasses, 
has’ substantially increased’ the 
stock-carrying capacity of all this 
area. 

The cash value of such measures 
can never be accurately appraised: 
and any evaluation of its benefits in 
terms of morale and the character 
of prairie farm life is quite impos- 
sible. The cost to the federal treas- 
ury is, however, a matter of record. 
The project has now cost, in eleven 
years, a total of about $20 million— 
somewhat less than the cost to 
Canada of two days of war. 
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6,900-ton “Nova Scotia” leaves Tyne) 








O. C. Wheeler (right) has been elected a Vice-President of The International 
Petroleum Co. Ltd., and Walter S. Reid was made a Director. Mr. Wheeler 
formerly headed Imperial Oil's Canadian Exploration Program as Chief Geologist 
and both men have had extensive field experience in South America. 





side to start transatlantic service. 
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Vacation at the 
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Irish tennis star. Dance in the world famous Jungle 
Club to musi iS pees by Charles Reader, 
now of the Ho 
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See your local travel agent 
or ile airmail direct to 


FORT MONTAGU BEACH HOTEL 
NASSAU... IN THE BAHAMAS 
Gordon D. Fairley—President 
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By DAVID ENGLAND 


The luxuriant islands of the 
Netherlands Indies are to be 
known as the United States of 
Indonesia. These islands are 
much larger than is imagined. 
All together they are four times 
larger than pre-war Germany. 

Airlines and excellent travel 
facilities link Java to the mother 
country. Indescribable beauty, 
fabulous fertility and potential 
riches, make this indeed a com- 
monwealth of which the Dutch 
may well be proud. 


NEW “United States” is com- 
414 ing into being, this time not in 
the New World but in the lands that 
were once regarded as the romantic 
7 islands of the Indies. The huge 
* Dutch possessions there are being 
formed into what will be known as 
the United States of Indonesia, 
linked to the Home Country as in 
our own Commonwealth by _ the 
Crown. 


% The magnitude of these islands of 


the Orient is seldom realized. In all, 
they are four times the size of pre- 
war Germany, with a population of 
42,000,000 in Java alone. Maps give 
a misleading impression of this vast 
irchipelago, for it covers an area as 
extensive as Europe. Borneo alone 
is bigger than France; Sumatra if 
superimposed, would stretch from 
Ireland to north-east Spain; and the 
archipelago covers an area of sea 
3,000 miles by 1,500 miles. The 
beauty of Indonesia is almost indes- 
cribable; its fertility fabulous; and 
its riches enormous. 

Strangely enough, although in the 
days before the recent war the 
» Netherlands Indies were a source of 
Henvy to less fortunate, if more 


powerful lands, the Dutch did not 


7 want to go East. They were forced 
there by Philip of Spain, who closed 
Portuguese ports to them when he 
gained the throne of Portugal in 
1580. They therefore established 
themselves in the Moluccas (the 
Spice Islands) for the trade centered 
there, and other territories were 

B occupied for strategic reasons. 


Guarding and Tapping 


The chain of fortresses and trad- 
ing stations from the Straits of Mal- 
acca southwards along the great 
islands of Sumatra and Java-——as far 
as from Treland to Newfoundland 
lid not penetrate the interior, they 
merely guarded the approaches and 
** tapped the assets; but territorial ex- 
Ppansion inevitably followed, partly 
because trade could not go through 
Hin the absence of any stable gov- 
eernment, partly because European 
and Indonesian ideas were often ir- 
econcilable. 

The chief island possessions of the 
‘etherlands Indies are Java and 






m Dr. E. P. George of London studies 
cosmic rays through tubes called 
Geiger counters in a 12-ft. room 100 
feet under the city. These rays can 
pass through concrete and may yield 
something stronger than the atom. 








iNew United States 


Sumatra, which is not so intensively 
exploited as the former island. Java 
boasts some of the most glorious 
scenery in the world, and the enor- 
mous acreage of intricately irrigat- 
ed and cultivated rice lands is a tes- 
timony to the patience and skill of 
Javanese. 

Perhaps the greatest drawback to 
life there is the presence of volcan- 
oes, and minor eruptions. with loss 
of life are frequent. On the other 
hand the volcanic soil is amazingly 
productive. 


Batavia, the capital, is a splendid 
city, and some of the buildings are 
almost medieval Dutch in appear- 
ance, since they were put up 300 
years back. Normally there are ex- 
cellent airlines to Sumatra and 
Singapore and a weekly service to 
Holland. Railway facilities are ex- 
cellent, and the harbor has_ been 
much improved. The whole place 
breathes the spirit of Western 
energy and resourcefulness. 

So does Surabaya, 400 miles fur- 
ther east, half a century ago a half- 
forgotten tropical port run by a few 
Chinese traders. Now it has been 
altered cut of recognition into a 
thriving commercial emporium and 
powerful naval base. It nas miles of 
docks and every facility for large 
fleets. If the war had not broken 
out, three large battle cruisers would 
have been based there. 


As contrasted with densely-settled 
and cultivated Java, Sumatra, three 
times as big (160,000 square miles) 
has a population of only six or seven 
millions and is one of the least 
known areas on earth. But if its 
riches were exploited and its fertile 
soil cultivated, it could accommodate 
a population of 60 to 70 millions. 

So far only the surface of the 
island has been scratched, and only 
lately have Europeans begun to de- 
velop the fine rubber and tobacco, 

Mineral wealth is known to exist 
on a huge scale. There are valuable 
coal deposits, and besides such min- 
erals as copper, tin, and iron, there 
are gold and silver. Up to the pre- 
sent there are only about 1,000 miles 
of railway, and this and the lack of 
roads are severe handicaps to de- 
velopment. 

Then there is the gigantic island 


of Borneo, of which the Dutch own 
over 200,000 square miles. What 
has been said about Sumatra applies 
equally to this, its possibilities being 
enormous. Like Sumatra it pos- 
sesses abundant wealth both in tim- 
ber and minerals. 

Other colonies are Celebes, Lom- 
bok, and the world-famous island 
of Bali, ttf only one with a Hindu 


civilization, whose craftsmen are 
celebrated workers in gold, silver, 
and other metals. Such _ precious 


metals, and diamonds, are found in 
plenty in the Netherlands Indies. 

There are hundreds of smaller 
islands, all rich in tropical vegeta- 
tion and situated in seas unknown to 
the average traveller. 

Indeed, it’s a commonwealth of 
which the Dutch may well be proud, 
and which they fought heroically to 
hold. 



































Outdoors or indoors — 
movies with Ciné-Kodak are 
as easy as snapshots 


@ Fast-paced action on ski slopes. Whirling blades on 


near-by lakes. Snowmen on the front lawn. What could 
be more beautiful in full-color Kodachrome movies vou 
make yourself? And then there are indoor movies with 


low-cost Photofloods —just as easy to make as outdoor 


shots in sunlight! 


Or perhaps youre planning a tropical vacation? Unob- 
trusive, observant... Ciné-Kodak makes the ideal traveling 
companion—and all Ciné-Kodak Film is ready-packed for 


protection against heat and moisture. 


A wonderful time of the year for personal movie 
making ... the Ciné-Kodak way! 


Kodak's Complete Movie Sewice 


Kodak alone provides complete movie equipment and 


service. Ciné-Kodak, world’s most popular home movie 
camera; Ciné-Kodak Film, finished without extra charge 
in any of Kodak’s world-wide chain of processing 


laboratories; 


your movies simply and brilliantly. Kodak all — and all 
designed to work together. See your Kodak dealer... 
or write direct to CANADIAN Kopak Co., LIMireb, 







and Kodascope, the projector that shows 


Toronto 9, ONTARIO. 
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Can Belgium Survive in 
a World of Giants ? 


By R. G. WALKER 


Belgium has felt the increase in 
transport speed more _ keenly 
than any other country. Formerly 
it took a man five to ten days 
to cross the country; today an 
aeroplane can cross in an hour. 
The Belgians are suffering from 
an inferiority complex. 

In a world dominated by the 
great powers, Belgium has three 
equally fatal choices. She can be- 
come completely isolated, join 
another larger country or annex 
another country. These three 
policies are hostile to her nation- 
al traditions. Belgium can only 
preserve her role of international 
city with the help of the sharp- 
est vigilance. 


y Belgium, in common with the 

republic of Andorra and the prin- 
cipality of Monaco, becoming a mere 
geographical curiosity? 

At one time Belgium occupied an 
area which took a man five to ten 
days to cross. Today the Belgium 
which a plane crosses in less than an 
hour is no more than a town to its 
inhabitants, and a point on the map 
to the foreigner. The annihilation of 
distance by the increase in transport 
speed has never been felt more keenly 
than in this country. 


Space Needed 


The politics of today are directed 
towards giving man something of 
which speed threatens to deprive him 
—space. The present expansion of 
national frontiers gives rise to the 
same hopes and fears as did the ex- 
pansion of the known world which 
followed the great discoveries. 

Belgium, clinging to her traditional 
frontiers, does not seem ready to 
merge into a larger political and 
economic entity. In the north there 
is a tendency towards a fusion with 
Holland; in the south, with France; 
in the western districts there are 
tendencies towards integration into an 
occidental or Atlantic power; in the 
towards a union with Soviet or 
continental countries. On every fron- 
tier there are signs of the inclination 
to form part of the larger world. But 
these tendencies are neither clear-cut 
nor general, Even among the sup- 
porters of regional grouping, national 
sentiment exists in its essential form. 
In Belgium, the political form of the 
country is regarded as only a means 
of securing economic, ideological or 
military security, in a world dominat- 
ed by the great powers. 


east, 


Belgium, as she is, remains the mea- 
sure of things to the greater number 
of her pe » But, in their hearts, 
they are conscious of a sense of in- 
feriority and impotence, These are 
the result of three equally fatal poli- 
cies inspired by 
the fear of t second- 
ly, the part of a 
larger political entity in which life 
could be ind less danger- 
thirdly, innexation 
adopted with the becoming 
take her 


itions 


firstly, isolationism 
he larger powers; 
desire to become 
more free 
ous; the policy of 
object ot 
a “normal” able to 
place 


country 


among the large! 


Hostile Policies 


These hostile to 
national The 
policy of isolation is contrary to the 
function of the country as a common 
meeting-ground for the neighboring 
countries; Belgium live only 
while the foreigner meets on her 
soil. The policy of Bel- 
gium’s history condemns; far from 
enlarging the national horizon, it 
would only narrow it. The policy of 
annexation would risk the change in 
the nature of the country, whose im- 
portance is not in her extent, but in 
her position, a position which has 
made this little country a great city. 


three policies are 
} 


traditions and interests 


can 


association, 


In thinking once more of Belgium’s 
vocation, we see clearly that her 
greatness is in the fact that she is a 
universal meeting-ground for all men, 


without distinction and that the call- 
ing of each of us is in becoming a citi- 
zen of the world, on whose territory 
the world can carry on its trade. 
But Belgium can only preserve her 
role of international city with the help 
of the sharpest political vigilance. She 
is menaced by a twofold danger: the 
forming of more and more large 
military insecurity which leads to the 


nations; and the Western movement 
& 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


towards self-sufficiency. If Belgium 
were to lose her internal force and 
her external radiance, each one of us 
would lose as much in the national 
life as in our individual lives. There 
is no greatness for Belgium and for 
the Belgian, without the building of 
great cities and the expansion of 
human contacts, 


Dream 


“Belgium is the smallest of the 
European states’, said Leopold III, 
“IT dream of our country, within her 
modest boundaries, as a centre of hu- 
man activity and the centre of im- 
portant developments in_ industry, 
science, literature and art. This 
dream is not impossible”. 

Density, equilibrium and bilingual- 


@ In the fabricating of steel for all purposes, 
Dominion Bridge Company has long been 
privileged to serve Canadian industry and 


commerce. 


Here, for example, work is shown in pro- 
gress on an oil refinery vessel—typical of 
the activity of our platework division which 
serves such widely divergent industries as 
pulp and paper mills, rubber plants, chemi- 
cal works, food processing, mining and 
hydro-electric developments. 

Efficient platework fabricating service in 
steel and other metals is provided by the 
Company's many branches, located in the 
centres of greatest industrial activity from 


coast to coast. 


Other Dominion Bridge products include 
cranes, hydraulic regulating equipment, boil- 
ers, steel structures, warehouse steel and 


mining equipment. 


1. BENDING PLATE 


2: STRESS-RELIEVING 


3. X-RAY 
OVEN 


ism are the main characteristics of the 
Belgian population. The density of 
population is the greatest in the world. 
In 1830, Belgium had 208 inhabitants 
per square mile, and in 1940, 240 in- 
habitants, 

The lack of space tends towards 
overcrowding; social reform is re- 
tarded, social life is stifled, and the 
large numbers of young people find 
that they have to wait their turn for 
a start in life. .Periodically a new 
generation of men, whose intelligence 
decides between success and failure, 
and whose character is hardened by 
the battle, takes the place of those who 
have grown slack after years of rou- 
tine. This is how social development 
operates in Belgium. 

In order to make this more humane 
and effective, it is not necessary to 


ss 
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mitigate the density of the population 
by large scale emigrations or by an- 


nexing new territory; what is needed? 
is that the country be raised to the ™ 
In a® 
country which plays the part decided 7 
upon by geopolitics, with a central 
position and a density of urban popu. 7 


rank of a great capital city. 


lation, there could be work for all. 


Despite the narrowness of her fron- 


tiers and the bilingual population the 
density gives Belgium her importance 


In this country, so pervaded by the § 
atmosphere of urban life the lack of § 
living space determines the character 
of the national life. Belgium is cover. § 
ed by a network of roads and rail- 
ways, there is a multitude of small- 7 
intensive agriculture, her | 
industries produce for foreign mar. @ 


holdings, 


kets, and there is colonial expansion. 
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“Are You Sure You re 


P 99 
tin Love? 
By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


NE of the prevailing current 

faiths is that truth lies at the 
pottom of a questionnaire—that the 
problem of personality can be scien- 
tifically reduced to question-and- 
answer form, complete with solution 
and score. 

Nobody knows who prepares these 
questionnaires, which are set afloat 
in every popular magazine and can 
even be picked out of the air. How- 
ever, they all claim to be based on 
scientific research, usually in psycho- 
educational fields; so that you have 
only to sit down, check your list, add 
up the total and in the end dredge up 
from your unconscious some invalu- 
able truth about yourself—whether 
your mistakes are your own or were 
foisted on you by parents who never 
had the benefit of questionnaires; 
whether you are a dull, bright, or 
super normal type (no cheating); 
whether you are fitted to succeed in 
business, to become a parent, to keep 
a maid, or to survive a breakdown 
in middle life; above all, why you 
don’t get along with your husband 
or wife. 

The latest of these “Are You Sure 
You're in Love?” is a questionnaire 
employed by Dr. Clifford R. Adams, 
director of the marriage and coun- 
selling service of Pennsylvania State 
College Psycho-Educational clinic. 
By means of his questionnaire Dr. 
Adams has guided the marriage 
plans of more than three thousand 
young couples, giving his blessing or 

















IN OLD QUEBEC! 


This year join the gay winter 
holiday-makers in snow-mantled 
Old Québec. Sun and skiing galore 
at Lac Beauport and Valcartier. .. 
learn the Parallel Technique under 
ski maestro Fritz Loosli... skating 
and sleigh riding too... and the 
traditional hospitality of the baro- 
nial Chateau Frontenac. 


Dia aitieel 







For reservations consult 
any Canadian Pacific 
agent or write Hotei 
Manager. 











withholding it according to the can- 
didates’ rating on their personality 
tests. And after studying the ques- 
tionnaire I can only say I’m thank- 
ful Dr. Adams wasn’t around to for- 
bid the bans when my own parents 
were considering taking the step; 
otherwise I might never -have 
amounted to anything more than a 
mutual show of interest, which Dr. 
Adams would promptly have ex- 
tinguished in the name of Science. 

There are a good many questions 
I should like to ask Dr. Adams about 
his experiment. For instance, what 
happened to candidates who flunked 
the marriage test? Did they give up 
the idea of marriage altogether? Or 
did they just go off to marry outside 
the course and raise extra-curricular 
hell in the life of some unfortunate 
with an uncharted personality? 

Then, too, I should like to know 
how Dr. Adams would apply the re- 
sults of his questionnaire to some of 
the great lovers of legend, poetry 
and history. For instance, to Romeo 
and Juliet. 

“Are You Sure You're In Love?” 
covers twenty points, and checking 
over the list I find that Romeo and 
Juliet make a remarkably poor 
grade as lovers. There is no evi- 
dence that they found satisfaction 
in their work (Rule .3) or that 
either of them ever did a tap of 
work in their lives. They were not 
over twenty years of age (Rule 4). 
They had not been dating steadily 
for two years or longer (Rule 6). It 
is improbable that either of them 
attended Sunday School up to the 
age of high-school graduation (Rule 
9), and the affair did not have the 
approval of both sets of parents 
(Rule 10). It was in their favor 
that they displayed an equal warmth 
of feeling (Rule 12) but it doesn’t 
seem likely that this would have 
swayed Dr. Adams, however much it 
may have impressed that sentimen- 
talist Friar Lawrence. 


R. ADAMS would almost cer- 

tainly have arranged a meeting 
in the Psycho-Educational Clinic, 
where he would have demonstrated 
by charts and_ statistics that a 
cooling-off period of from three to 
five years was the only advisable 
course. There would have been no 
potion, no danger and no tomb. In 


fact there would have been no 
“Romeo and Juliet.” 
It may be assumed that both 


Antony and Cleopatra were in good 
physical health (Rule 11) and that 
they had a healthy attitude towards 
sex (Rule 17). They don’t, however, 
seem to fit into Dr. Adams’s whole- 
some category in any other particu- 
lar. Cleopatra we may be sure was 
not regarded as a dependable per- 
son by her acquaintances (Rule 5). 
Neither, on his record, was Mark 
Antony. They didn’t attend Sunday 
School till late adolescence and they 
didn’t hold the same religious be- 
liefs (Rule 8). Checking with Wm. 
Shakespeare, I find that Cleopatra 
wasn’t free from jealousy and sus- 
piciousness (Rule 15) and_ that 
neither of the lovers had a calm 
even temperament (Rule 16). It is 
true that their famous affair went 
on for years, attended by the crash 
of empires and reverberations of 
passion that still echo in the Twenti- 
eth Century. But Antony and Cleo- 
patra would never have got honors 
as outstanding lovers in Dr. Adams’s 


class. They’d have been lucky to 
geta B. 
To come down to more recent 


times, there was the celebrated mar- 
riage of Elizabeth Barrett and Rob- 
ert Browning. Would the Barrett- 


Browning case ever have been 
cleared by Dr. Adams’s_ Psycho- 
Educational clinic? It seems ex- 


tremely improbable. Far from being 
in good physical health according to 
Rule 11, Miss Barrett was bedridden 
at the time she was being courted by 
the poet. She was not free of con- 
flict with her parents (Rule 13), and 
the awful Papa Barrett was so far 


from favoring the marriage (Rule 
9) that the pair were forced to elope. 
It is possible that they shared reli- 
gious beliefs at the time of their 
marriage. Later, however, Mrs. 
Browning became a convinced spirit- 
ualist, which made Robert Browning 
so mad that he wrote a very bad 
poem about it. So Rule 8 can scarce- 
ly be said to count in their favor. 

Obviously they were not “close to- 
gether somewhere in the middle 
zone between timidity and reckless- 
ness” (Rule 19)—no famous lovers 
ever were. So it looks as though 
Elizabeth Barrett would have stood 
a very poor chance of growing old 
along with her poet if a qualified 
Marriage Counsellor had had the 
handling of the affair. 


HE case of Edward VIII and Mrs. 

Simpson was even more debat- 
able. It is clear that Edward VIII 
did not find satisfaction in his work 
(Rule 3) or he wouldn’t have aban- 
doned it for Mrs. Simpson. Mrs. 
Simpson was over twenty but not 
under forty and undivorced (Rule 4). 
The marriage, far from being fav- 
ored by those in authority, was vio- 


lently opposed by a large section of 
« 


the British public, along with the 
Rt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The situ- 
ation was enough to make any con- 
scientious Marriage Counsellor with 
his eye on the future turn pale with 
fright. Yet ten years later we find 
the Duchess of Windsor placidly set- 
ting out the card-table for the eve- 
ning game or rustling a domestic 
cup of tea for the Duke. “Just set 
us down as a happy middle-aged cou- 
ple,” said the Duke in his latest in- 
terview in the press. 

I am quite ready to admit that if 
everyone checked with Dr. Adams's 
questionnaire and came off with a 
perfect or near-perfect score, 
divorces would disappear and the 
safe successful marriage would 
abound. Mass Boy would meet Mass 
Girl and live happily ever afterwards 
on the irrefutable basis of tables 
and statistics. The more celebrated 
cases seem to prove, however, that 
people who are spectacularly in love 
are rarely interested in submitting 
their emotions to check-lists and per- 
sonality tests. In fact, the one in- 
fallible sign that you’re not in love 
is that you have to fill out a ques- 
tionnaire to prove it. 


want relief from coughs, throat irrita- 
tions, huskiness of colds, try a Vicks 
Medicated Cough Drop. Relief comes 
quickly because Vicks Cough Drops 
are medicated with throat-soothing in- 
gredients of Vicks VapoRub. Try ’em! 
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Keeping an adequate volume of widely distributed 
merchandise where it is needed, when it is needed, 
scaled to safe operating levels, is an ever-present 
problem of business. How punched cards solved 
this problem for National Motor Bearing is re- 
vealed in the following report: 


“We manufacture some 6,000 items of oil seals 
and shims used extensively in automotive equip- 
ment, and average 5,000 production orders a 
month. Over 3,000 items are carried at each of 
our six warehouses. 


“Under old method, inventory 
records were inaccurate because of mathematical 
and posting errors which caused unbalanced stocks 
and shortages. Now, with punched unit-inven- 
tory cards, we tabulate a stock report every 10 
days. Our semi-annual physical inventory checks 
98%, accurate with the cards. 


our manual 


“Punched-cards are also used to maintain a co- 
ordinated raw materials and assembly line stock 
control. 

“Inventory is costed monthly by the Interfiling 
Reproducing Punch. This versatile machine is of 
great help in producing accurate reports and 
simplifying accounting routine. 


‘-KWIK-FAX: 


REMINGTON RAND 
TABULATING 
CARDS 
can record 108 columns of 
numerical information or 90 


columns of alphabetical and 
numerical. 





Reminglon Rand 
PUNCHED-CARD ACCOUNTING 


*The HOLE 
... the Symbol 


“Quarterly inventory reports aid manufacturing 
schedules by tabulating for the period and year to 
date the sales and unfilled orders, as well as in- 
ventory. 

“The yearly report rates items in order of popu- 
larity. Dealers and jobbers observe this in stock- 
ing. 

“Inventory and sales reports covering two or more 
years warn us of approaching obsolescence of any 
item. 

“A priority analysis is made to cover daily ship- 
ments. Unfilled orders are summarized quarterly. 
“The benefits we derive from Remington Rand 
Punched-Card Accounting Methods include the 
volume of work done, the speed with which it is 
performed, the accuracy of the reports, and the 
guidance that management gets in making deci- 
sions. 

“We believe chat we have been fully justified in 
mechanizing our accounting methods.” 


More complete information on this application 
of punched cards to stock control is given in 
Certified Report No. 4314. Copies may be ob- 
tained by writing to our nearest branch or to 
Remington Rand Limited, Tabulating Machines 
Division, 199 Bay Street, Toronto, 
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WASHINGTON LETTER 





New Chapter in U.S. History but 
G.O.P. Will Turn Most Pages 


By JAY MILLER 


Washington. 


T’S a brand-new chapter in Ameri- 
can history that is unfolding as 
the 80th Congress opens to write finis 
to the 14-year Democratic tenure. It’s 
a time when Congress itself, with Re- 
publican assistance, will try to win 
back many of the powers that it lost 
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to other branches or departments of 
government during the Roosevelt re- 
gime. 

Just how far the American elector- 
ate will let the Republicans go in re- 
shaping the American economy will 
be seen in the next two years. The 
votes in the 1948 presidential election 
will tell the story. At this writing, 
the G.O.P., winner of majorities in 
House and Senate in the November 
congressional elections, is bidding for 
public favor by introducing a flood 
of legislation on labor and other 
major issues. 

Even that bizarre sidelight to the 
opening of Congress, the Bilbo epi- 
sode, has import to the incoming Re- 
publicans. Keeping him out of Con- 
gress can help to win over the Negro 
vote which, like the Quebec vote in 
Canada, is an important factor in a 
national election. If, as Senator Taft 
proposed, the Bilbo case results in the 
filibuster being voted out of American 
congressional procedure, the lament- 
able spectacle of one repudiated Sen- 
ator tying up the nation’s parliamen- 
tary processes will have justified it- 
self. 

The Bilbo case is but one symptom 
of the current trend in American 
politics. Individual enterprise, which 
demonstrated its effectiveness during 
the war, is to be given the supreme 
test under the Republican regime. 
Senator Taft, who as Senate Republi- 
can Policy Committee and Labor Com- 
mittee chairman, is one of the most 
important men in Congress, has out- 
lined this test. 

His party’s legislative program will 
affect almost every phase of national 
life, through efforts to clear away 
“the rubble of war and the New Deal.” 
He is confident that the G.O.P., which 
turned a depression-haunted nation 
over to Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
four terms ago, holds the key to na- 
tional prosperity. 

Republicans will continue the pre- 
sent bi-partisan foreign policy so 
effectively enforced by President Tru- 
man and Secretary of State Byrnes. 
However the party’s world trade plans 
seem to be less clear cut, and there 
are fears that Republicans may try 
to block new tariff agreements, and 
thus push valuable foreign trade into 
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Russian laps. The party’s domestic 
legislative program includes such far 
reaching projects as anti-poll tax 
legislation, a limit on the presidential 
tenure of office, and drastic revisions 
in present laws governing labor, hous- 
ing, taxation, public health, the mili- 
tary services and education. 

While Congressional leaders made 
scant reference to President Truman’s 
bid for cooperation with the Republi- 
can Congress, Senator Taft gave the 
nation a hint of his own desire to co- 
operate with the White House by 
praising Mr. Truman’s actions since 
the election in dropping controls and 
war powers. The Ohio presidential 
possibility sees a chance for more co- 
operation between the Democratic 
president and the Republican Con- 
gress than there was between the Pre- 
sident and the Democratic Congress. 


Fights Ahead 


Republicans will have to fight for 
their legislative objectives. Liberals 
are reforming their ranks to hold to- 
gether progressive voting elements. 
Organized labor won’t give up its pre- 
rogatives without a battle. 

Labor legislation provides a blue- 
print of what to expect from this new 
Congress. The Senate Republican 
conference has already given the go- 
ahead and has approved a revised 
version of the highly restrictive Case 
bill which Mr. Truman vetoed last 
year. It would set up a five-man 
Mediation Board, enforce a 60-day 
cooling off period in disputes, and re- 
tain former Case bill provisions ban- 
ning foremen’s unions, secondary 
strikes and boycotts, and making 
unions subject to suit for breach of 
contract. 

That’s an example of the type of 
legislation that the powerful labor 
lobby will fight tooth and nail. Yet, 
it is the sort of law-making that seems 
to fit the wishes of many Americans 
today, long tired of reconversion and 
production delays. 

A different approach to the labor 
issue is offered by Senator Wagner. 
Instead of seeking to destroy the law 
he sponscred in 1935, creating the 
National Labor Relations Board, he 
would try to ease management-labor 
relations through a three-man Federal 
Mediation Board. It would have more 
funds and staff than the present 
Conciliation Service of the U.S. Labor 
Department. His bill would not out- 
law strikes, but the board would en- 
courage management and labor to 
settle disputes without work stop- 
pages. 

Passage of anti-strike legislation, 
says the Senator, would merely “mul 
tiply Government sanctions and pro- 
hibitions,” and would deprive either 
management or labor of hard-won 
economic freedom. Incidentally, he is 
unalterably opposed to compulsory 
arbitration in any form. 

Mr. Wagner’s successor as Labor 
Committee Chairman, Senator Taft, 
is away over on the cther side of the 
labor legislation fence, and it is more 
likely that his ideas will be enacted 
into law. He will start hearings on 
a labor bill without delay to have it 
on the Senate floor for a vote before 
March, well ahead of the John L. 
Lewis soft coal strike truce. 


Policy Differences 


There is a wide divergence of opin- 
ion on labor policy right in Republican 
ranks. Senator Wayne Mores of 
Oregon is a member of the Wagner 
pro-labor bloc. He intends to present 
a bill to set up an independent quasi- 
judicial board to mediate disputes. 
This is only part of the story in but 
one legislative field. Multiply that by 
the multitudinous spheres of activity 
in which Congress is asked to provide 
legislation, and you have some idea 
of the job facing this new and unique 
Congress 

A pay increase from $10,000 to $12, 
900 and new expense accounts of 
$2,500 which Congressmen voted 
themselves last year make this Con- 
gress the highest paid in history. That 
means it will have the largest amount 
of patronage to dispense. 

it sounded bromidic, and somewhat 
political, when Mr. Truman offered 
cooperation, within reason, to the 
victorious Republican Congressman. 
It is a fact, though, that only a mutual 
willingness to cooperate will assure 
success, whether it be labor legisla 
tion, curtailment of Government ex- 
penses, budget balancing (and that’s 


long overdue), adequate national de- 
fense, or reduction of tax burdens of 
individuals and business. 

There have been murmurings that 
Mr. Truman might weaken in his own 
expressed determination to back labor 
controls. Should this be so, or should 
the White House come forth with 
proposals having a New Deal tinge, 
he can forget about Republican co- 
operation. An impasse in Congress 
this year would be as disastrous, and 
probably more so, than last year’s 


strikes. 
House Republicans have approved 
the new. streamline legislation 


which cuts the number of committees 
and is expected to make for a more 
efficient Congress. 

They have declared their intention 
of cleaning reds and fellow travellers 
out of the Government and to protect 
the naticn against Communism. For 
that matter, representative “liber- 
als” headed by Mrs. Roosevelt, F. D., 
Jr., and Leon Henderson, have band- 


_ed together to advance progressive 


ideals—and to aid the Democratic 
Party. They too have declared war 
on communism. 

All these factors, point to a great 
new era, in which the American ideal 
of individual freedom, will be given 
a fair trial . It’s good to be here oc- 
cupying a front row seat during this 
interesting spectacle. 
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Compared to the Minor Treaties, 


German Difficulties Immense 
By WILLSON WOODSIDE 


WwW one turns from such prob. 
lems as Trieste, and the repara- 
tions which Bulgaria is to pay, over 
which the victors have haggled for 
over a year, to that of Germany, 
which they are now going to take up, 
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the difficulties appear immense be- 
yond all comparison. 

Perhaps that is why the foreign 
ministers have put off tackling the 
German settlement for so long. But 
if they have in their many confer- 
ences established a certain technique 
of negotiation, distrustful though it 
may be, and if they will now tackle 
the German difficulties with a sense 
of greater urgency, they will also find 
that these have grown under neglect. 

Even for the wisest of men, con- 
sidering the question in the greatest 
detachment, it would be hard enough 
to find a good solution for this strange 
nation, so clever in technology, so 
stupid in politics and so lacking in 
conscience, and for this country of 
such great potential power, situated 
in the heart of what was until yester- 
day the most important continent. 

But to work out even a barely pass- 
able solution, with the negotiations 
hemmed in by great power rivalries 
and compromised by interim decisions, 
and carried on by men of only moder- 
ate stature harassed by many other 
problems, seems almost impossible. 

Any good solution for Germany 
would require her reintegration into 
Europe, of which she has been the 
chief industrial, business and com- 
munications centre. But Europe has 
been slashed in two, as by a sword 
cut; and the slash passes through Ger- 
many itself. 

This was done at Yalta and Potsdam, 
and these agreements in Hitlerian 
spirit forced on us though they may 
have been, have already laid down 
the main lines of the German and 
European settlement. Changing them 
in any important respect will prove 
as easy as prying the Dumbarton 
Oaks veto away from the Soviets. 

Ever since these agreements were 
made our peacemaking has _ been 
thrown into confusion. I have before 
me, as an example, an article in the 
London Spectator on the “German 
Balance-Sheet,” seemingly contributed 
by an important official of the British 
Zone who must remain anonymous. 
It is written as though Yalta and Pots- 
dam had never been heard of and we 
were still operating under the Atlan- 
tic Charter. The gist of it is that by 
employing inferior administrators and 
failing to take bold economic decisions 
in time, we have failed to sell a demo- 
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cratic future to the Germans in the 
British Zone. 

It is basically unrealistic, I believe, 
in counting so much on democratizing 
the Germans. Surely we don’t want 
to make just another Wilsonian peace. 
But how could “we” (for here he can 
only speak for one of four occupying 
powers) convince the Germans of our 
justice and “win” them to democracy, 
after we had joined in the near- 
Carthaginian settlement of Potsdam 
which slashed off a quarter of the 
country, almost all of it admitted to 
be purely German, and dumped ten 
million refugees into the remainder, 
condemned the country to the level 
of industrial activity of the grim de- 
pression years of the early thirties, 
and divided it into four separate occu- 
pation zones which prevent anything 
like this low level of economic life 
from being achieved? 

I am not arguing for a “softer” 
peace for the Germans or for “let- 
ting them off’ from the conse- 
quences of the crime into which they 
were led, with many of them follow- 
ing eagerly. In the apocalyptic de- 
feat which they have suffered, there 
is no possibility of pursuing either 
of these courses. 

During the heat of the war there 
was some talk of simply wiping 
them out; alternatively there was 
the Morgenthau Plan for destroying 
or removing all German _ industry 
and reducing the country to what 
Goebbels aptly termed a “potato 
patch.” 


Our Shifting Policy 


Very few ever believed that we 
had the will or the sustained vindic- 
tiveness to follow either of these 
policies. And we have proven con- 
clusively during the first 20 months 
of our occupation, by our great 
efforts to feed the vanquished 
enemy and organize an emergency 
basis of life in Western Germany, 
that we have not. 

We might as well accept, then, 
that our true instinct is to try to 
treat the enemy decently, while our 
easy-going ways make it difficult 
for us to be as firm as the German 
character probably requires. Our 
great problem, therefore, is to keep 
from plunging into errors, perhaps 
with the best will in the world, and 
to avoid floundering about with a 
shifting policy, which will bring our 
good intentions to naught and pre- 
vent us from achieving a sound and 
durable peace. 

We have already made a number 
of such shifts, in accepting the 
amputation of Eastern Germany at 
Potsdam and then, in Byrnes’ 
Stuttgart speech, encouraging the 
Germans to hope for revision; in ac- 
cepting a _ policy of dismantling 
many factories in Western Germany 
for delivery to the Soviets and then 
suddenly discontinuing _ this; in 
agreeing to an export of Ruhr coal 
which was needed to restart a bare 
minimum of German economic life, 
and then halting this by necessity; 
and in demanding the elimination 
from public life of all members of 
the Nazi Party and then halting this 
process through pure expediency 
when it was found that Germany 
simply could not be run without the 
services of all who, willingly or un- 
willingly, had taken out a Nazi party 
card. 

Such reversals of policy do not 
tend to convince Germans or anyone 
else that we really know what we 
are about in framing a settlement 
for Germany. 


Slight Encouragement 


How are we to emerge from our 
confusion of aims and policy and 
find and pursue a consistent line 
which will produce a sound settle- 
ment? It may not be possible at all. 
We must do justice to our policy- 
makers by admitting that they have 
been forced in the past, and may be 
forced again at Moscow, to accept 
many policies for Germany which 
they do not like at all. The Potsdam 
policy, expressed, not the agreement 
of the victors, but their complete 
mistrust. The Moscow decisions may 
not be much different. 

There are, however, one or two 
mildly encouraging factors to relieve 
this gloomy picture. Our increased 
firmness in negotiation has lately 
begun to produce slightly better 
settlements, and this development 





may continue. And the Soviets, on 
their part, appear to have been 
forced by their own great internal 
difficulties to take a more concilia- 
tory attitude. They may want large 
credits from the United States to 
buy machinery for their new Five 
Year Plans. So their press has taken 
in recent days the line that Germany 
must be unified. 

Within sight, at last, therefore, is 
an agreement that Germany is to re- 
main as a single economic unit, and 
to have a new national government. 
From the results of the elections in 
the several zones, the Soviets can 
scarcely expect a larger Communist 
representation in this new govern- 
ment than, say, in the Berlin Muni- 
cipal Council, where it is twenty per 
cent. 

There are indications that they 
will put their hopes on this Commun- 
ist minority playing an active role 
in influencing policy and infiltrating 
the State apparatus, similar to that 
of the Communist Party in France. 

Also, es the American Federation 
of Labor has begun to warn. they 
count on the German Communists 
gaining control of the trade union 
organization—again, as in France. 

During the long process of bar- 
gaining in Moscow our negotiators 
will doubtless consider more than 


once how bad a settlement we ought 
to accept rather than proceed with 
one according to our own pattern for 
Western Germany alone. 

I am as convinced as Mr. Churchill 
and Dorothy Thompson that the only 
policy which would give Europeans 
the new hope necessary to rebuild 
and go forward into the future, and 
which would give them the strength 
to fend off outside interference, is 
federation. The violence of Soviet 
opposition to this and the degree to 
which Moscow has already taken 
over control of the eastern half of 
the continent, place that goal be- 
yond realization at present. 

The great question which we are 
left to consider in approaching the 
German settlement is, therefore, 
whether we would not do better to 
frame a policy in which we really 
believe for the part of that country 
which we control, and accepting the 
division of Europe for the present, 
help integrate it into the western 
half of Europe and to organize; thus 
saving it for Western civilization and 
developing it as a base of attraction 
for the peoples of Eastern Europe 
when they should again be free to 
join in a European Federation. 

When we give up propagating our 
kind of world, we may be sure that 
we are on the way towards losing it. 
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It Is a Big Help but in Singing 
Beauty Is as Beauty Does 


By JOHN H. YOCOM 


N THE cover of last week’s issue 
of Life magazine appeared a pic- 
ture of Metropolitan Opera star 
Dorothy Kirsten and inside were a 
story and other pictures to illustrate 
that the organization now has a “big 
crop of opera glamour girls.” At last 
week’s Pop concert by the Toronto 
Symphony Orchestra, with Sir Ernest 
MacMillan conducting, the audience 
saw and heard first-hand evidence of 
the Met’s glamour policy —that its 
singers must have looks as well as 
voices—when Jarmila Novotna, strik- 
ingly beautiful, svelte, blonde Czech 
soprano under Met contract, was 
guest-artist. 
But although the opera-goers who 
“like to see as well as hear their 
operatic romance” have approved of 
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the plan which was instituted some 
years ago, many New York critics 
have not been so completely im- 
pressed. Over half of the 44 sopranos 
and contraltos, most still in their 
twenties, have sufficient eye-appeal to 
warrant movie contracts, but critics 
at times are harsh in reporting their 
performances this season. 

Miss Novotna’s performance was 
hardly one by which to gauge the abil- 
ities of any unfamiliar artist, let alone 
an opera company member. With the 
orchestra she sang an aria from 
Dvorak’s rarely done ‘Rusalka,” the 
tuneful “Who Wed Us Two” from 
Strauss’ “Gypsy Baron,” and the 
well-known “Vienna of Dreams” by 
Sieczynski; with Leo Barkin’s ever 
competent piano, a Korngold version 
of Offenbach’s ‘“Barcarolle,” “You Are 
Free” from “Apple Blossoms,” Rom- 
berg’s “Will You Remember?” from 
“Maytime,” and Czech folk-songs as 
encores. But the feeling persisted 
that lighter songs were more happily 
suited to her gifts than songs demand- 
ing greater breadth of style or sub- 
tlety of mood. She sang with a light 
clear voice which had greatest appeal 
in the middle and lower registers. In- 
tonation was accurate except for an 
occasional flatting on top notes. But 
her casual informality in the operetta 
numbers, the savoir faire in her pre- 
sentation, the dramatic nuances in 
her phrasing, her sense of rhythm in 
the folk-songs, all made for an enter- 
taining evening, if one empty of great 
singing—great, that is, in terms of 
the Met. 

Arturo Toscanini picked Miss No- 
votna while she was singing at the 
Paris Opera to take part at Salzburg, 
and then urged the Met to bring her 
to New York in 1939, when she made 
her debut as Mimi in “La Bohéme.” 


Orchestral Highlights 


The deeply-moving Bach-MacMillan 
prelude ‘In Thee Is Gladness” opened 
the orchestral program. In “Die Fle- 
dermaus” Overture by Strauss, the 
excellent precision of the woodwinds 
and brilliance of the violins highlight- 
ed the coordination of the entire or- 
chestra. Programmatic music got the 
emphasis in the weirdly descriptive 
“A Night on the Bare Mountain” by 
Moussorgsky, the noisy and colorful 
“Latin American Symphonette, No. 
4”. by Morton Gould, with the Conga 
movement theme smacking boringly 
of the People’s Credit Jewellers’ sing- 
ing commercial, and Ravel’s “Bolero.” 

The latter was less than successful 
when the persistent reiteration of the 
melodic phrase and maddening rhythm 
seemed to wear the orchestra down, 
once tripped the brass section, defied 
Sir Ernest’s attempts to build to the 
climax subtly as well as zestfully 
a tricky procedure. The Handel- 
Beecham “The Gods Go A-Begging,” 
with its engaging simplicity and di- 
rectness of feeling, played with well- 
rounded coordination, was something 
of quite a different order. 

Last week in Toronto famed con- 
ductor of the Melbourne Symphony 
Orchestra, Bernard Heinze, was being 
given the appropriate receptions 
social, press and professional. Pro- 
fessor Heinze is in Canada to conduct 
a series of concerts at the invitation 
of the C.B.C. This week he was to 
lead the T.S.O. at its regular subscrip- 
tion concert (Mozart’s Symphony No. 
35 in D major, Brahms’ Symphony No. 
4 in E minor, etc.) and the Pop con- 
cert on Friday, when Hilde Somer, 
brilliant young Viennese pianist, 
would be guest-artist. Professor 
Heinze had brought with him an Aus- 
tralian work, “Waita Poi” by Alfred 
Hill, to be included on his Pop pro- 
gram. 

The Hambourg Conservatory of 
Music has announced the appointment 
of Deane Miner, noted concert violinist 
and teacher, to its staff. A native of 
Nova Scotia and a recently discharged 
Army and Air Force veteran, Mr. 
Miner received his early musical and 
academic training at Mount Allison 
University, followed by post-graduate 





violin studies with European masters 
including Sevick in Czechoslovakia 
and Capet in Paris and appearances at 
various musical events in Central 
Europe. He has taught violin classes 
in Toronto and Peterboro and fre- 
quently toured eastern Canada. 

Toronto chamber-music lovers are 
fortunate in having within their midst 
the celebrated Parlow String Quartet, 
a worthy successor of the famed and 
now disbanded Hart House String 
Quartet. On Wednesday, January 15, 
the Parlow Quartet presents the third 
program in the “Wednesday Five 
O’Clock”’ series at the Toronto Con- 
servatory of Music. Two works have 
been chosen—Mozart’s Quartet in C 
major and, in direct contrast, the 
Quartet in A minor by the modern 
Hungarian composer von Dohnanyji. 
Next week’s event at the Conservatory 
Concert Hall should again be a sell- 
out. However, subscribers to the en- 
tire series (and such tickets are still 
available for the remaining concerts) 
will find their seats have been re- 
served for them. The limited number 
of single tickets will all be sold before 
the concert. | 

Canada’s Minuetta Borek recently 
gave her second Town Hall recital in 
New York and reports are that it was 
as enthusiastically received as her first 
last year. She included her own “Bal- 
let Sonatina” as one of the numbers. 


“The Turtle” Is Very 
Dexterous Play 


By LUCY VAN GOGH 


i FAR as plot is concerned, “The 
Voice of the Turtle” might be a 
piece written in French forty years 
ago, with the sole difference that at 
the end the charming Sally would 
have become, not the wife, but the 
maitresse-en-titre of the amiable Bill 
Page. Marriage in France in those 
days was still a bourgeois institution, 
and mistress-ship an entirely respect- 
able arrangement. What marriage is 
in the North America of today we 
have not the slightest idea, but 
mistress-ship is still definitely ‘‘out” as 
a happy ending, possibly because the 
facilities for divorce render it unneces- 
sary. In Mr. Van Druten’s play, 
therefore, Bill and Sally wind up as 
affianced persons. 

The dramatic interest of the play 
is not, however, in this happy ending. 
It is—as it would have been in the 
supposititious French comedy we have 





Frances 
of the Turtle”, 
week at the Royal Alex. Jan. 13. 


“The Voice 
starting a second 


Tannehill, in 


just sketched—the process by which 
two young people arrive at the under- 
standing that they are going to sleep 
together, a process which if dexterous- 
ly handled is always good for nearly 
two hours of theatrical entertainment. 

Mr. Van Druten is incomparably 
the most dexterous of living drama- 
tists writing in English, at this kind 


of thing. He has a remarkable de- 
licacy of touch and tenderness of 
sympathy in dealing with adolescent 
characters of either sex, and while 
Sally Middleton is supposed to be 
twenty-five and has had two love 
affairs, nobody could possibly suggest 
that she is “grown-up.” But he has 
also a skill of sheer theatrical arrange- 
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A superlative Eau de Cologne with a century- 
and-a-half of French tradition to recommend it. . 
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ment which gives to every detail an 
enlarged and often highly poetical 
significance. The stage setting of 
“The Turtle” is a masterpiece of in- 
genuity, and ingenuity of the play- 
wright, not of the designer. The use 
of emotion-rousing quotations is a 
pretty common device in these days 
when a large proportion of the audi- 
ence have taken Second-Year English, 
but nobody does it so well as this 
=} author. The weather, the radio mu- 
sic, the telephone bell, all are mani- 
 pulated with the most exquisite skill. 
% The champagne bottle went wrong on 
™) Monday night because the manage- 
"} ment apparently thinks that a Toronto 





™ audience is not likely to know what ° 
the “pop” of a champagne cork sounds 
like; surprising though it seems, a 


good many of it do. 

The play rests almost entirely on 
™ the shoulders of Sally. Mr. Harvey 
"} Stephens is entitled to great credit 
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America’s Romantic Stage Triumph! 
ALFRED de LIAGRE, Jr., presents 
JOHN VAN DRUTEN’S Comedy 
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Viyella Flannel is the softest fabric 
yet the hardest wearing in the world 
—it looks like new as long as you 
wear it, and it's the one material 
you can wash and wash without 
shrinkage. 
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THE WORLD OVER 








for making Bill Page so thoroughly 
nice and natural, but that is all that 
he has to do. Miss Frances Tannehill 
has a stock-type role as the other girl, 
and plays it well in stock-type man- 
ner; we do not know whether it 
could be played differently, and it is 
no particular credit to Mr. Van Dru- 
ten. But Sally gives Miss Louisa 
Horton a chance which she must have 
prayed for. The piece is billed as an 
“American comedy triumph,” and Mr. 
Van Druten is now domiciled in New 
York, where the scene is laid; but 
all the same the author is English and 
Sally is a character much more often 


found in England than in the United 
States. She is the product of an age 
and an education which lead to ques- 
tioning and often to abandonment of 
all the old conventions, and she has 
a serious little mind which wants to 
work out all the resultant problems 
for itself, and gets extremely puzzled 
in the process. She is fundamentally 
honest both with herself and with 
everybody else, and would probably 
make Bill an excellent wife. The skill 
with which Miss Horton symbolizes 
her character by dreamy cadences of 
voice and indecisive and unregulated 
movements of body is brilliant. 





THE FILM PARADE 





A Plot Trouble-Shooter Might 


r. HOLLYWOOD were the super- 
industrial plant it sometimes seems 
to be—if it were anything comparable 
to, say, Willow Run or Oak Ridge— 
it wouldn’t fool round with the plot 
troubles that slow up its elaborately 
contrived productions and sometimes 
stop them dead in their tracks. It 
would have an expert engineer-trouble- 
shooter go over the whole model, 
tightening, simplifying, eliminating 
knocks, and if necessary scrapping the 
original blueprint altogether and 
starting again from the beginning. 

It doesn’t even need an expert. The 
twelve-year-old that I took along to 
“Blue Skies” located the trouble in no 
time. “What’s she always crying 
about?” she asked, as Joan Caulfield 
wept and wept. “She doesn’t have 
anything to cry about”. Miss 
Caulfield, it seemed, was crying be- 
cause her husband (Bing Crosby) was 
always buying up night-clubs, getting 
them running and then selling them 
to buy bigger and more successful 
night-clubs. The heroine objected to 
this because it seemed to indicate a 
weakness in her husband’s character. 
All her objections indicated, of course, 
was a weakness in her own head, or 
at best a reluctance to let her busy 
entrepreneur husband out of her poc- 
ket. She left him after a while, tak- 
ing her complaints right out of the 
picture, which brightened things won- 
derfully though a little too late. 

The trouble-shooter would have 
pulled out Miss Caulfield’s part right 
at the beginning of the _ picture. 
“You’ve got Bing Crosby and Fred 
Astaire, both as good as new, and all 
the best songs Irving Berlin ever 
wrote,” he could have said. ‘What 
do you need that gadget for?” 

“Because it’s pretty,” the producers 
would have said, “and it’s part of the 
plot. They used practically the same 
gadget in ‘Night and Day’ and it ran 
all right.” 

“Yes, and it squeaked so you could 
hardly hear the tunes,” the expert 
would point out. 

“That’s all right,” the producers 
would say, “the public enjoys the 
squeaks as much as it does the tunes.” 

Any way, the plot was left standing. 
Fortunately for the picture the main 
elements — Crosby, Astaire, and the 
Irving Berling tunes—are all fine. 
Astaire has never stepped more nim- 
bly and Crosby has never crooned 
more blandishingly or had _ better 
songs to croon. As for Joan Caulfield 
she couldn’t be prettier. It’s no great 
disadvantage either that she doesn’t 
act to any extent. A full-scale perform. 
ance would just have called attention 
to her unfortunate role. 


Overhaul Job 


“Blue Skies” presents a fairly sim- 
ple case of plot-trouble. ‘“Undercur- 
rent” is so complicated that more tin- 
kering wouldn’t do any good. It’s a 
case that calls for complete dis- 
mantling. 

“Look,” the hired expert might 
plead, “the Cinderella plot is good and 
the murder mystery plot is good. But 
you can’t make a picture twice as good 
by piling one plot on top of the other.” 

“The public likes to get its money’s 
worth,” the producer would point out. 

“Then there’s Katharine Hepburn,” 
the expert would say. “She’s sup- 





posed to be madly in love with Robert 


Eliminate the Squeaks 


By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


Taylor. Then how does it come she 
falls in love at the same time with 
this brother-in-law she’s never seen, 
the one who disappears. Or if that’s 


too complicated, never mind, just tell 
why he disappears.” 

“Mystery,” says the producer laying 
a finger along his nose. “The public 
loves a mystery.” 

The expert takes a fresh grip. 
“Then Taylor’s supposed to be crazily 
in love with her right up to the minute 
when he tries to push her off the cliff. 
How do you account for that?” 

“Why, so she can be rescued by the 
stallion just as Robert Taylor is about 
to bash her head in with a boulder,” 
the producer explains. ‘Why do you 
think we’ve been nursing that stallion 
along ever since Sequence 4?” 

It’s possible, of course, that the pro- 
ducers don’t work from a blueprint 
except in the early stages. They may 
just set up their characters and pro- 
perties and manoeuvre them into posi- 
tion, the way tablecloth militarists set 
up a battle engagement . . “The 
salt-and-pepper, that could be Hep- 
burn and Taylor. The carving knife 
is the stailion and the sugar bow] can 
be the boulder . . . Now move Hep- 
burn and Taylor over to the empty 
spot to the right — that’s the missing 
brother-in-law. Feint a couple of 
times with the stallion but hold the 
boulder in reserve for the big attack 
at the end. And keep manoeuvring 


Hepburn and Taylor around the miss- 
ing brother-in-law, all the time work- 
ing the whole outfit closer to the 
table-edge . . .” 





SWIFT REVIEW 





THE SHOWOFF. Red Skelton in the 
screen version of the old-fashioned 
Broadway comedy. Since Red Skelton 
is an even more outrageous showoff 
than the original Aubrey Piper, it’s a 
one-man show and is recommended 
only to Skelton fans. 

THE SPECTER OF THE ROSE. Ben 
Hecht’s screen improvisation on the 
tragedy of Nijinsky, with some attrac- 
tive ballet along with far too much 


fancy talking on life and art. Ivan 
Kirof, Viola Essen. 

THE SEARCHING WIND. Screen’ 
version of Lillian Hellman’s stage 


attack on American isolationism, and 
considerably more eloquent than dra- 
matic. With Robert Young, Sylvia 
Sidney. 

THE BIG SLEEP. Violent and excit- 
ing underworld doing, with Humphrey 
Bogart and Lauren Bacall, both won- 
derfully calm in the midst of constant 
mayhem. 








A sunny two-piecer, softly 


tailored in printed spun rayon. 


Sportswear Shop, Third Floor 
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Better Keep Your Fingers Crossed 
or Be Very Strong in the Faith 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF NON- 
SENSE, by Bergen Evans. (Ryer- 
son, $3.50.) 

HAT the majority of myths or 
_* tabus of mankind appear to be 
biological in no wise adds to their 
authenticity. But so firmly rooted 
are they that the march of science 
or spread of education has in no whit 
prevailed against them; Mr. Evans 
here launches a mass assault of all 
the horse, foot and artillery of the 
mental armament and desperate in- 
deed is the fray; desperate in the 
sense that it is inevitably fore-ordain- 
ed to failure. But for all the scholar- 
ly weight of its demolition charges 
the attack never loses its élan; the 
book is, the author says, ammunition 
for “young recruits in the gay cause 
of common sense.” 

It seems incredible that the fiercely 
debated matter of Adam’s navel 
should have persisted right up to 
an American Congressional commit- 
tee of 1944 which forbade the distri- 
bution of a publication to the troops 
on the ground that it included pictor- 
ial representation of such a heresy 

- but such is the record. And as 
merry chapter succeeds merry chap- 
ter Mr. Evans follows through most 
of the better-known “beliefs’; the 
“red rag to a bull’, the “rats and the 
sinking ship’, the “death march” of 
the lemmings, the physical and men- 
tal equipment of the negro, destroy- 
ing each with the sure and sharp 
sword of fact. Here is one of the 
gayer examples of the _ author’s 
method: 

“Our error in regard to the ardor 
of the Latins is very old and many 
things have contributed to it. Among 
them was an ancient belief that the 
sun was sexually exciting, with the 
corollary that desire increased as one 
neared the equator . . Carried 
to its logical conclusion, the theory 
would imply that the Eskimos owe 
their continuance to parthenogenesis, 
but such an implication is completely 
negated by the accounts of home life 
in an igloo brought back by Rockwell 
Kent, Peter Freuchen, Gontran de 
Poncins, and other visitors to the 
frozen north.” 


. 
Life With Lizzie 
THE ENGLISH ABIGAIL, by 
Dorothy Margaret Stuart. (Mac- 
millans, $3.50.) 
Wise is a miniature English Social 
History or downstairs Trevelyan. 
As sprightly as a newly starched 
bonnet, it is the story of the modes 
and manners and even of the litera- 
ture of English society from the 
thirteenth to mid-nineteenth centur- 
ies. And the threads of the tapestry 
pass skilfully through the hands of 
a succession of Abigails, some name- 
famous; in the scul- 
lady's chamber, behind 
door and sometimes, un- 
even in the witness box. 
handmaid” has a pretty tale 
to tell of sundry goings on among 
her mistresses and masters from 
Elizabeth’s Blanche Parry, through 
Pepys sundry temptresses, to life be 
low stairs at 5 Cheyne Row and a 
Victorian epilogue. Miss Stuart has 
produced one of the most entertain- 
ing books of the season; it is in no 


less and some 
lery, in my 
the pantry 
fortunately, 
Thine 


sense an economic history of domes- 
tic service but, “Incidentally it may 
be that I have thrown a little light 
from a fresh angle upon several 
aspects of a bygone or obsolescent 
social system: but this has been 
only by the way, and the emphasis 
is on the type and the individual, 
upon character, color and comedy.” 


Unchanged Face 


RECORDING BRITAIN 
by Arnold Palmer. 
Volumes, $32.00.) 

[Ts STORY of the preparation of 

this enchanting pictorial record 
of English architectural beauty is al- 
most as interesting as the finished 
work is distinguished and comprehen- 

sive. It began in the autumn of 1939 

when some far-seeing official of the 


, Vol. I Edited 
(Oxford, Four 


Ministry of Labor realized the hazards 
of the war damage which was to 
come; the Pilgrim Trust was ap- 
proached and contributed eventually 
£6,000 to the project; some 97 artists 
of the first rank were commissioned 
and set to work and today London’s 
Victoria and Albert Museum houses a 
new collection of 1,549 drawings and 
paintings to the permanent enrich- 
ment of the national heritage. For the 
wider audience, and especially for that 
overseas, Mr. Palmer has made a 
judicious selection for reproduction 
and supplied the notes for each of the 
104 works which are included in each 
volume. 

Volume I which is now available 
(although subscriptions are accepted 
only for the complete edition) will 
have a particular appeal for the 
hundreds of thousands of Canadians 
who were stationed in England dur- 


ing the past six years, since it confines 
itself to London and Middlesex, Sur- 
rey, Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, 
Hertfordshire and Bedfordshire; other 
equally well-known haunts will be 
dealt with later. The book itself is an 
excellent example of what English 
craftsmanship can achieve when freed 
from wartime restrictions and repro- 
duction, typography, paper and bind- 
ing fully set off the devotion and ac- 
complishment of the artists who have 
recorded the unrivalled beauty of the 
English town and countryside. Vol- 
ume I and the companions to succeed 
it will form an exceedingly handsome 
addition to any library. 

Indicative of the calibre of the work 
is the committee responsible for the 
choice of the artists—-P. H. Jowett 
(Principal of the Royal College of 
Art), Sir Kenneth Clark (then Direc- 
tor of the National Gallery) and W. 
Russell Flint, R.A. (President of the 
Royal Water-color Society and repre- 
senting the Royal Academy. And Mr. 
Palmer’s contribution is far greater 
than implied in the modest title of 
annotator; he has drawn upon his- 
tory, literature and even geology for 
his illuminating text. For him, it is 
truly claimed, that his wit runs level 
with his erudition. 


Human Domino 
THAT MAN IS HERE AGAIN. Ad- 
ventures of a Hollywood Agent, by 

Arthur Kober. (Random House, 

$3.00. ) 
—? our friend Benny Green- 

span has got himself pradically 
immoralized between the covers of 
a book. 

Friends of Benny who have fol- 
lowed him in the New Yorker will 
welcome this reprint collection; for 
those who have yet to meet him, new 
joys await. For Arthur Kober, cre- 
ator of Benny as he was of “Dear 
Bella” is today the champion in the 
lists for murderous and premeditated 
assault on the English language. 
And as long as he can keep on doing 
it he will not, like Benny, “have hard 
luck hooverin’ over him like a flock 
of vouchers”. Benny, just as shrewd 
and unscrupulous, lives in the fan- 
tastic realm of Sammy Glick, only 
what makes Benny run is funnier 
than what made Sammy. 

John O’Hara reports that a table 
could be booked in any one of Holly- 
wood’s better-known hotspots in the 
name of Benny Greenspan, so leg- 
endary, or almost generic, has the 
term become. Benny the flesh-peddler 


(artists’ representative to the polite 
trade papers) is as essential a part 
of Hollywood as_ celluloid, 


and | 


through him we learn of all the | 


dickering and finagling of producers, 
directors and writers which goes on 
“in the trade.” But the Hollywood 


story has often been told; what is | 


new is Kober’s (or Benny’s) manner § 


of telling it. If your ear is attuned 


to Koberese this book is guaranteed 4 
to take any headache you have offa 7 


your hands. 








PINEAPPLE GUAVA 


Produces Rich Luscious Fruit on Dwarf Plants 
This rich tropical fruit is 

roduced on plants that are 

ighly ornamental too. 
fascinating and novel house- 
plant with its glossy green 
and silvery-gray foliage. © 
Flowers as large as 1144) tf Z 
inches across, white to pur- Vy 4 
plish crimson with crimson 
stamens; followed by deli- 
cious aromatic fruit about 
1 to 2 inches long. Flesh 
is translucent white of pro- 
nounced uals flavour 
and seeds so small as to be epeedoulin. Ma be used 
faw, cooked, or in jams and jellies. A bowl of fruit 
will fill a room with delightful fragrance. Easily grown 
from seed. Full directions suppli 
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salt. From 
tomatoes Libby’s 


first choice in 





@ Libby’s is the most popular name in 
Canada when asking for tomato juice. 
For here is real, fresh-off-the-vine tomato 
goodness, unchanged by sweetening or 
spices, unseasoned except for a touch of 
the choicest, 
“Gently Press” 
the sweet, pure juice—the juice that’s 
Canadian homes from 
coast to coast. So delectable that Libby’s 
offer DOUBLE YOUR MONEY BACK 
if you don’t agree it’s the most delicious 
tomato juice you've ever tasted. 


Children love Libby’s finer, fresher 
flavour—thrive on it, too. For Libby’s is 
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with 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY OF CANADA, LIMITED ® Chatham, Ontario 


an excellent source of vitamins A and C. 
These vitamins are needed daily to help 
fight off colds and infections and en- 
They’re the vitamins 
that put roses in their cheeks, promote 
sturdy growth and vigour. 
keep Libby’s on hand and encourage 
them to ask for it often. Give them their 
vitamins the way they like them best— 
in a sparkling glassful of Libby’s. 


So always 


*Your grocer can also now supply 
you with Libby’s new pack Vege- 
table Soup—a rich nourishing stock 
vegetables 
gardens—try it. 
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WORLD OF WOMEN 





Town of Rutherford Selects the 
Best-Dressed Woman for 1946 


By MARGARET E. NESS 


i was time, the town of Rutherford 

decided, to line up a “best-dressed”’ 
Rutherfordian. Didn’t the national 
cosmeticians and stylists make an 
annual hullabaloo of their “ten best” 
selection? And didn’t it add a fillip 
to the store coffers? 

Naturally, Rutherford would be 
big about it, too. Miss Emma of the 
Dress Shoppe voiced the opinion of 
the Sho¢ Shoppe, the Emporium, the 
Chapeau Shoppe and the Newe 
Beautie Shoppe when she said: “We 
must be above petty jealousies. We 
must select the best-dressed regard- 
less.” 

“Regardless of what?” Dan Ellert 
of the Emporium demanded. 

“Regardless of business,” Miss Em- 
ma replied loftily and glanced for 
approval at the other three who 
made up the “judging board” of five. 

Since they were meeting at the 
Newe Beautie Shoppe it was the pro- 
prietress Queenie Flagshott who was 
expected to speak first. Which she 
did at once. “Regardless,” she af- 
firmed. 

Nonsense!” Dan Ellert countered. 
“Mean to say you’d choose Mrs. 
Dwere Hawkins?” 

The other four ‘looked thoughtful. 

Mrs. Dwere Hawkins bought all 
her clothes, shoes and permanents in 
Toronto. 

It was Elinore Snatcher of the 
Chapeau Shoppe who saved the situa- 
tion. “But,” she triumphantly point- 
ed out, “Mrs. Hawkins doesn’t dress 
well. Not well at all.” 

Miss Emma and Queenie Flagshott 
beamed on Elinore. Dan Ellert was 
big about it, too. “You got something 
there. Eh, Calhern?” 

Calhern Hopper squirmed in his 
chromium circular chair. He hadn’t 
been in favor of this “best-dressed 
woman” stunt from the first. He had 
a wife, name of Evelyne. 

He struck out on a new line of 
thought. “We’re none of us eligible 
ourselves, I suppose?” 

“Don’t be silly, Calhern,” Queenie 
said. “You’re a man.” 

“But is Evelyne eligible?” Calhern 
pressed his problem. 

“No,” Miss Emma said firmly. “No 
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one connected with us is eligible.” 

“How far removed?” Dan Ellert 
wanted to know. 

“Removed from what?” from Miss 
Emma. 

“Removed from our families! First 
cousins? Second or third? Or aunts?” 

“Us.” Miss Emma indicated her- 
self, Queenie and Elinore. “And 
wives.” 

Calhern visibly brightened. 

“We’re wasting time,” Elinore said. 
“I nominate Harriet Warren as Ruth- 
erford’s best-dressed woman.” 

“Harriet Warren?” Queenie raised 
plucked eyebrows. “But she never 
has a finger wave. Even shampoos 
her own hair.” 

“She bought two suits from me,” 
Dan Ellert announced. “One last 
spring and a summer gabardine.” 

“T thought,” Miss Emma interrupt- 
ed, “that we were not going to be 
personal.” 

“And anyhow, Harriet Warren’s 
husband is a Communist,” Queenie 
pointed out virtuously. 

“Merely pink,” Elinore defended 
Mr. Harriet Warren. 

Miss Emma firmed her rosebud 
mouth and looked hard at Calhern 
Hopper. ‘Who is your choice, Cal- 
hern?” 

Startled, Calhern shot out the one 
name that plagued him. “Evelyne.” 

“But we’ve just finished ruling out 
your Evelyne and Dan’s wife,” Miss 
Emma objected. 

“Yes. Yes, of course!” Calhern 
blinked pale blue eyes and tentatively 
suggested with a rising inflection, 
“Gertrude Horner?” 


LINORE snorted, and too late 
Calhern remembered that Ger- 
trude’s husband was a teller in the 
Second Avenue bank. Elinore’s in a 
cage across the street. Then he 
remembered Gertrude’s neat ankles 
and not so neat hips and repeated 
more firmly, ‘Gertrude Horner.” 
“Mrs. Horner is a steady Empor- 
ium customer,” Dan Ellert said. “Not 
too much money but steady.” 
“Please leave business out of this,” 
Miss Emma said and then added, 
“Mrs. Horner bought her Daisy’s 


trousseau at the Dress Shoppe.” She 
carefully avoided looking at Dan El- 
lert. “But that has no bearing on my 
views. We could do worse than Ger- 
trude Horner.” 

Queenie Flagshott suggested the 
mayor’s wife and was branded as 
a social climber. 

Dan Ellert solemnly, but with a 
ceiling-raised twinkle in his eyes, 
offered the name of an exceedingly 
vivacious widow. And was informed 
in no uncertain terms that such things 
as morals were definitely involved. 

Another candidate was eliminated 
by reason of her day-before-yesterday 
appendix operation. 

“Stands to reason,” Elinore argued, 
“she won’t be up and around for the 
dinner.” 

Oh, yes, there was to be a dinner 
at the local hotel when the choice 
of Rutherford’s best-dressed woman 
would be announced. That way the 
committee were sure of an overflow 
attendance and at least two columns 
in the weekly paper. 

And of course it would be awkward 
if Rutherford’s best-dressed woman 
wasn’t there to take the bow in per- 
son. 


— Queenie made a speech: 
“We all know that our educational 
institutions are the backbone of the 
nation. What could be more fitting 
than that we select one of Ruther- 
ford’s High School teachers as our 
best-dressed woman?” 

The others looked thoughtful for 
a full moment. Then they applauded 
heartily. 

“Everyone knows’ High School 
teachers are extremely well paid,” 
Elinore said. “So it won’t make for 
any economic crisis in any home. 
Husbands can be so unreasonable.” 

So they placed the names of Ruth- 
erford’s five female High School 
teachers in one of Queenie’s mani- 
cure bowls. Calhern closed his eyes 
and drew a slip. 

Jane Brown. The English and 
physical training teacher. 

She wasn’t a local Rutherfordian. 
But that didn’t matter. She ran 
mostly to suits and sports clothes. 
But that didn’t matter either. 

Everyone on the committee could 
agree on her. That was the import- 
ant point. 

And she represented a financial 
group, although it wasn’t until after 
her crowning at the hotel dinner that 
Miss Emma and Elinore bethought 
themselves that most of the teachers 
had a shampoo and finger wave every 
second week at Queenie’s Newe Beau- 
tie Shoppe. 


Canadian Women Can't Wear Hats 
and It Is a National Blemish 


By CECIL MAIDEN 


| Bymnquanes hurriedly around me for 
the nearest slit trench, let me re- 
peat it: Canadian women can’t wear 
hats. 

I do not mean that they are in- 
capable of putting a covering on 
their heads. Even a deep sea diver 
can do that. Wearing a hat is an 
altogether different matter. It in- 
volves a lot of complex things like 
choice, taste and personal discretion. 
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Civilized women in most other 
countries have learned to say things 
with their hats—with subtleties of 
line, size, pattern, color and shape. 
The things said collectively by the 
millinery in almost any Canadian 
street car would scarcely be print- 
able. 

With the choice wide enough, now- 
adays, to fit not only any pocket, 
but also any mood from simple self- 
effacement to wild abandon, why 
does not the average Canadian wo- 
man exercise her choice? 

It can’t be lack of time—because 
innumerable hair-do’s pay tribute to 
long and gallant hours of suffering 
at the local beauty shop. It can’t be 
lack of taste—because few others 
among the world’s well-dressed wo- 
men can choose so deftly in the mat- 
ter of accessories . . . stockings. 
gloves, bags, costume jewellery. It 
can’t be out-of-dateness either—be 
cause the world’s most modern ad- 
vertisements are thrust continually 
and with painstaking fortitude right 
under the feminine nose. 

I have. therefore, come to the con. 
clusion that the root cause must be 
just plain, feminine cussedness. 

This inability to wear a_ hat 
stretches apparently through all 
nine provinces, and as far as I know 
into the Northwest Territories and 
those frozen stretches of the Yukon 
where who cares anyway? It also 
penetrates all ages, but is less obvi- 
ous in the case of the aged—who 

(Continued on page 18) 
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An entirely new type of face cream eee 


Adena 
Perfection Cream 


Elizabeth Arden's newest formula for the daily care of 
the skin is based on an entirely new combination 

of ingredients beneficial to every complexion. A rich, 
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dryness, are apt to develop. Use Ardena Perfection 
Cream for the general care of the skin which needs to 
be especially pampered to guard against 

the march of time. It 
softens, smooths and helps 
refresh the skin and it 
is so delightfully rich 
in consistency, so 
reassuringly fragrant 
and so pleasant to use 
that a treatment with 
this amazing new 
cream is a really 
delightful experience. 
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have, by that time, for the most part 
invented for themselves safe if 
quaint types of millinery guaranteed 
to keep the wind off the scalp. 

The worst offenders appear to be 
young persons between teenage and 
middle age. In Ottawa not long ago 
I saw a quite beautiful girl in the sort 
of grey tailormade that artists like 
to draw beside an ultra-ultra sports 
model car. She had smart shoes on 
her nimble little feet. She wore dis- 
tinguished, unobtrusive gloves, She 
carried a handbag that would have 
graced the Place Vendome, or Fifth 
Avenue near the Plaza. 


Frenzied Creation 


But on her head, as heaven is my 
witness, was a large magenta con- 
fection with drapes of frothy net 
veiling, tied here, there and every- 
where (and with baby-blue ribbon, 
moreover) into a kind of horrid frenzy 
that shuddered as she walked. 

Would that she were alone in this 
mischief! 

I have seen the other extreme too. 
though less frequently. In Toronto 
you may observe countless women 
dressed like the Bride’s Mother in 
flowered silk and carefully chosen 
daytime jewellery—all mink on top 
and sheerest nylon underneath 
but whose courage seems always to 
have deserted them once above the 
neckline, for they have obviously gone 
for their hats straight into the near- 


est suppliers of Girl Guides’ uni- 
forms. 

And then there is the matter of 
size. You won’t have far to go, if 


you live in a big city, to see small 
women with large heads wearing 
something like an inverted French 





JANE AT TWO 


[ EW-BRIGHT, rose-white, 
April sun and rain, 

All the world’s her plaything 
Whirl it round for Jane. 


Now her mood is sober, 
You beg a smile in vain, 
Gravely she watches, 
I wonder, says young Jane 


Suddenly she’s laughing, 
Mischief dawns again, 

She’s trustful, she’s imperious, 
She’s quicksilver, she’s Jane 


Chubby-armed and dimple-kneed, 
Jane is just a baby, 
3ut in the future’s crystal ball 
I glimpse a gallant lady 
B.. di. 


heel on top—not much bigger than 
the source of inspiration. Or tall. 
angular women wearing even taller, 
more angular hats. 

And there appears to be a growing 
army of defeated females who have 
given up the unequal struggle alto- 
gether and now appear in society 
swathed in scarves and handker 
chiefs. 

Most of these latter women will 
say, I am well aware, “But it is still 
fashionable to wear a scarf!” 

Fashion, my dear Miss, Mrs. 01 
Mademoiselle Canada. is a thing to 
be interpreted by the individual. The 
fashionable woman follows a partic- 
ular fashion only to the degree that 
it continues to flatter her. Followed 
any further it leads merely to the 
back row of the chorus. 

Fashion in hats, interpreted by 


your own good judgment, can do 
wonders. But you can indulge in 
millinery adventures only if you are 
the type for them. Look what Nelly 
Gwyn did at Drury Lane with a 
hat! You can do the same too—if 
you are a Nell Gwyn. If you are 
not, then for the love of Mike, next 
time you go forth to buy a hat, go 
with your purse wide-open by all 
means. But clutch firmly in the 
other hand your self-control. 

You can cook well, talk engagingly. 
and as a nation you can walk bet- 
ter than any other women under the 
sun, excepting perhaps the women 
of Kashmir. You can throw a party, 
run a home, keep your husbands, 
push a perambulator with the best 
of them. 

But Canadian 
hats! 


women can’t wear 
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Into 1947 with our Resolutions re 
Cabbages, Mink Coats and Soap 


By JANET MARCH 


TEW YEAR'S resolutions are a 
1‘ childish custom which most of 
us indulge in secretly. The mere 


fact of having to write a different 
date on things like cheques tempts 
us to decide to do a better job on 
1947 than we managed on dead 1946. 
Probably the more vital members 
of the Big Four listened to the mid- 
night bells: with world shaking res- 
olutions to build a fine peace this 
vear—we hope so anyway. The 
housewife’s secret reflections usually 
include momentous matters such as 
having the cellar whitewashed and 
the broken pieces of furniture in the 
attic hitched together. Samuel But 
ler said: 

‘Great actions are not always true 

sons 

Of great and mighty resolutions.” 
So perhaps one small resolve to 
paint the bathroom stool and get 
some weatherstripping on the front 
door may bring results. 

In along with these little January 
reflections are a number on the sub- 
ject of spending less money on food 
and still feeding the family as well 
by nutrition standards. Let’s hope 
the prices of things are really be- 
ginning to sink, or at least stand 
still. One of the extravagances of 
housekeeping in times of shortages 
is that vou are always having to 
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buy small sizes of everything in 
spite of the size of the family. A 
minute box of soap chips which 
would barely do one washing for a 
reasonably sized family is snatched 
up with cries of joy; and if you 
don’t snatch you'll just find yourself 
studying up how to make soap your- 
self. If you are a good soap hunter 
you may snare about four of these 
tiny packages and pay nearly four 
times as much as you did in the old 
days for one decent sized one with 
the same amount of soap aboard. 
This is an annoying way of wasting 
money. but is no doubt unavoidable 
till shortages are over. 

Careful housekeepers who are go- 
ing to see that their families get 
fresh and cooked fruit, salad, two 
vegetables, potatoes, meat, eggs and 
bread and milk each day are not 
going to find their food bills small. 
Better give up all idea of buying 
that fur coat in the sales, and put 
the money you save into cabbage, 
the darling of the nutritionists, for 
it can be eaten both raw and cooked, 
is laden with vitamins and is quite 
cheap. You can get a lot of cabbage 
for the price of just one mink skin 
and keep your family full of vita- 
mins in the months the insurance 
companies’ pessimistically describe 
as the pneumonia ones. To be sure, 
being warm in fur also keeps off 
pneumonia. 

Of all the ways in which cabbages 
may be eaten the vitamin experts 
prefer you to eat it raw. and if you 
are tired of plain shredded cabbage 
try it this way: 


Cabbage And Corn 


lean of whole kernel corn 


415 cups of finely shredded green 
cabbage 


lonion sliced finely 
6 olives chopped 
French dressing 


Mix together and serve plain or 
on lettuce according to your taste. 
New Orleans Cabbage 


1Spanish onion sliced 
2cups of canned tomatoes 


leabbage weighing 1% to 2 
pounds 

3tablespoons of chopped green 
pepper 

', teaspoon of ground cloves 

| bay leaf 


2teaspoons of salt 
2teaspoons of sugar 
Pepper 

3 tablespoons of salad oil 


(‘vok the cabbage cut in smallish 
pieces in boiling salted water until 
it is tender. Heat the salad oil and 
sauté the onion in it for five to ten 
minutes, then add the tomatoes, pep- 
per, cloves, bay leaf, sugar and salt. 
Cover and simmer for ten to fifteen 
minutes. Take out the bay leaf, as 
few things are more annoving than 





trying to eat one, and pour over the 
drained cabbage and serve. 


Cabbage Au Gratin 
4cups of cooked cabbage 
1 cup of cooked diced celery 
1Spanish onion sliced 
% cup of diced apple 
Lteaspoon of lemon juice 
4% cup of grated cheese 
Salt and pepper 
A pinch of English mustard 
3cups of white sauce 


2 tablespoons of ham chopped 
Fat 


Sauté the onion lightly in just 
enough fat to avoid burning. Mix 





the cooked cabbage, the celery, apple, 
ham, salt, pepper, mustard, and 
lemon juice together in a_ baking 
dish, and then pour on the white 
sauce, being sure it mixes well with 
the other ingredients. Sprinkle with 
grated cheese and brown in the oven 
for twenty to twenty five minutes. 
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The Cream used by 
famous stage and screen 
stars. Your mirror will 
show results. ; 
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“WHEN BETTY whispered to me what the first prize 


was going to be, I really concentrated on winning that game. 


It would have broken my heart to have had a pair of Colonial 


Sheets slip through my fingers—I just had to win!” 


IF THIS Wise little woman keeps on trying she will be able 


to pick up another pair of these thrifty, economical quality 


sheets. Oh, yes, the stores have them occasionally—and 


we're going to change that “occasionally” to “regularly” 


just as fast as we know how! 
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You will find a replica of this cute baby’s face in most good grocery stores... 
it marks the spot where supplies mothers need for their babies are conveniently 
| displayed in one department, called: ‘““Headquarters for all Baby Foods.” 


In these departments Heinz Baby Foods are always well represented. The following 
nourishing varieties will help you prepare-well-balanced meals for your baby. 
MEATS: Strained Beef and Liver Soup « Chicken, Vegetables and 
Farina » Vegetables with Lamb. 
VEGETABLES: Strained Asparagus + Green Beans - Beets + Carrots 
Mixed Greens - Peas + Spinach « Squash and Carrots - Tomato 
Soup + Vegetable Soup. 











DESSERTS: Strained Applesauce - Apple, Prune Custard Dessert » Apricots 
with Oatmeal - Peach Custards Dessert - Pears with Farina - Plums 
with Farina - Prunes - Orange Custard Dessert. 
Heinz Baby Foods are scientifically cooked and vacuum-packed to retain a high 
: | degree of vitamins and minerals needed for the health and vigorous growth of infants. 
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Our Ships Will Follow After 


By A. C. FORREST 


\ ISS CAMERON was in the mid- 
“"“ dle of a sentence when the Su- 
perintendent’s bell rang. She never 
got it finished. For the ten little 
ten-year-olds had been straining like 
a track-full of sprinters at the start, 
and the bell was the signal to be off. 

She gulped back the rest of what 
she was going to say, and relievedly 
sighed it into oblivion. Jimmy Truax 
zipped the two curtains back with 
one dexterous motion which turned 
a private class-room into part of the 
Sunday School auditorium. Little 
Marty Burke grabbed an armful of 


hymn books and_ forward-passed 
them like so many rugby balls to 
the rest of the youngsters. Some of 


the boys were stuffing their papers 
into their pockets in preparation for 
departure, and Buddy Cooper settled 
back to enjoy openly, his story 
which he had been reading covert'y 
in the Sunday School paper through- 
out the teaching period. 

The Superintendent mounted his 
platform to announce the last 
hymn, and a hundred little voices 
of the Junior Department bellowed 
forth their dares to be a Daniel, 
while they winked at one another and 
grinned at pint-sized Danny Jones, 
who every time they sang that hymn 
was half embarrassed and _half- 
annoyed at his parents for calling 
him Daniel. He was very often em- 
barrassed in this particular school, 
and sometimes secretly considered 
changing denominations so he could 
go to some Sunday School where 
they didn’t sing it. 

Miss Cameron ignored the grins 
and the confusion, and tried to keep 
her mind on the thoughts expressed 
in the hymn. She had followed that 
policy during twenty-five years of 
teaching. She felt that her concen- 
tration and piety might impress the 
children more than whispered scold- 
ings and warning looks. But today 
her mind wouldn’t obey either will 
or habit. She kept wondering if any- 
body would remember that this was 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of her 
teaching small boys in that school. 
She thought of that carefully writ- 
ten letter of resignation she was 
going to give the Superintendent at 
the close of today’s session. 

In some churches and some com- 
munities, unkind people might have 
called Miss Cameron an old maid. 
But not in Epworth School! She was 
Miss Cameron to everybody. © They 
all respected her, and many loved 
her. 

A quarter of a century before she 
had taken over a class of litt!e boys 
when they were promoted from the 
primary. She kept each class for two 
years, and this was her thirteenth 
class. She had kept a list of them 
all and she had taught during those 
years over one hundred and fifty 
small and restless boys. 


They had taken advantage of her 
kindness. They had been thought- 
less and noisy and mischievous 


Many times her head ached so badly 
after her class that she couldn’t re- 
turn to the evening service. Although 


she told no one of her discourage 
ment, she had often contemplated 
giving up. 

Then something nice would hap- 
pen. Perhaps a card or letter from 


one of her former scholars, or some 


little remembrance or a kind word 
from an appreciative mother would 
make her feel that perhaps her 


work was worth while. So she would 
go back again with new determina- 
tion, armed with plenty of interest 
ing ammunition like stories, _pic- 
tures, stamps from her brother in 
South America, or some new project 
designed to interest little boys in ac- 


quiring a Biblical education or liv- 
ing the higher life. 
Then would come a day like to- 


day. Sometimes they would all seem 
to be possessed of little demons. Or 
maybe some wide-eyed, innocent and 
pious-looking little individual would 
look her straight in the eye and fol- 
low her teaching with rapt atten- 
tion, all the while worming his left 
hand with a properly poised thumb- 
tack towards a classmate’s posterior. 

Or perhaps when she felt that she 


had their attention fixed on one of 
Paul's missionary exploits, or some 
characteristic in the personality of 
a major prophet, one would burst 
forth with some apparently irrele- 
vant remark about a movie or a 
football game. 

But the last two weeks had been 
too much. She knew they liked her. 
When they got older they treated 
her with great respect and she knew 
the little boys in the primary looked 


forward to their promotion to her 
class. But they never remembered 
anything she taught them, and they 
seemed to be so much more im- 
pressed by the radio, movies, comic 
books, and what they were going to 
do on their next hike. 

She thought it over carefully and 
decided that the right thing for her 
to do was to resign and have some 
young man take over. The twenty- 
fifth anniversary of her teaching 
should be strategic. She had been 
rather hoping that someone might 
remember that she had been teach- 
ing for twenty-five years, but every- 
one seemed to have overlooked it. 

She toiled over her letter of res- 
ignation painstakingly. She _ tried 
hard to explain that she was doing 
this because she felt it was the right 


thing for the boys. The letter was 
in her purse now. She would like 
to give it to the Superintendent at a 
dramatic moment. At the close of 
the challenge to emulate the coura- 


geous Daniel, she glanced in her 
purse and saw it there. 
Once again the school became 


tense and poised for the short bene- 
diction, and at the Amen _ they 
scrambled off like a bunch of pup- 
pies released from a kennel. 

Miss Cameron gathered up her 
books and went up to the Superin- 
tendent’s desk. She waited while he 
talked with one of the younger 
teachers. She stood restlessly, feel- 
ing that she was being neglected, 
and taken for granted, with an “Oh 
it's just Miss Cameron she won't 
mind waiting” attitude. Then the 


Superintendent got up and without 
asking to see what she wanted, he 
went downstairs to the Primary De- 
partment. 

She felt she couldn’t wait any 
longer, so with a sharp sense of dis- 
appointment she put the letter on 
his desk, and went out of the school 
to go home. 

“Oh, Miss Cameron,” a_ voice 
shouted, as she went down the walk 
“My, I’m glad to see you! Have you 
got a minute to spare one of your 
old scholars?” And a nice looking 
boy of twenty or twenty-one came 
from his car towards her. It looked 
as though he had been waiting. 

For just a second she didn’t recog- 
nize him. Then she saw that it was 
George Miller, one of the worst little 
rascals to ever. give her a headache. 

















THE FARMER—a Conservationist 


The farmer, in knowing the difference between 


harmful and useful 


cause of conservation. 


birds of prey 
protecting the latter, helps both himself and the 
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“SNOWY OWL" by T. M. Shortt, Ornithologist. 


The above illustration shows the snowy owl in his southern surroundings. 





Down from the icy wastes of the Arctic, the Snowy Owl glides into a 
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farmyard and drops silently to a perch. Driven from his northern home 
by the periodic scarcity of lemmings, his favourite rodent food,: the 
valuable bird seeks rats and mice and other despoilers of our food and 
grain. Thus the snowy owl earns protection from us by helping to conserve 
our food supplies. 


* “The people of Canada can perform a useful service to birds by 
providing food and shelter for them during times of stress, when their food 
becomes temporarily inaccessible.’’ 


* An excerpt from—CONSERVATION AND WINTER HELP 
FOR OUR BIRDS, by J. L. Baillie, Jr., one in a series of 
pamphlets published by The Carling Conservation Club. 
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George had moved away with his 
family several years before, and al- 
though he always sent her a Christ- 
mas card, she didn’t know what had 
happened to him. She had heard he 
was going to the University of To- 
ronto. 

“I knew I would find you here,” 
he was telling her, as he led her to- 
wards the car. “Look, Miss Cam- 
eron, he blurted out. “I know I have 
an awful nerve, and I should have 
written you, but I sort of wanted to 
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SELLS FIRST ARTICLE 3 
MONTHS AFTER 
ENROLLING 


“Although only 18, I had 
the thrill of seeing my first 
story in print after only 
months of 
training. It appeared in ‘the 
Telegraph-Journal, the Mont- 
real Standard and was used 
as the basis of a story by 
Cc. B.C. Since then there 
have been other articles, The 
cheques received encouraged 
me and swelled my appreci- 
ation for N.I. — Eileen 
Flanders, Clifton ‘R.R. No. 1 
King’s Co., N 


Why Can’t 
You Write? 


It’s much simpler 
than you think! 





| See COE etiemmenee t= | 


O MANY people with the ‘‘germ’”’ of 
writing in them simply can’t get 
started. They suffer from inertia. Or 
they set up imaginary barriers to tak- 
ing the first step. 

Many are convinced the field is con- 
fined to persons gifted with a genius 
for writing. 

Few realize that the great bulk of 
commercial writing is done by so-called 
“unknowns.”’ 

Not only do these thousands of men 
and women produce most of the fiction 
published, but countless articles on 
business, homemaking, hobbies, fash- 


ions, sports, local, club and church 
activities as well. 
Such material is in constant de- 


mand. Every week thousands of 
cheques for $25, $50 and $100 go out 
to writers whose latent ability was per- 
haps no greater than yours. 


The Practical Method 


Newspaper work demonstrates that 
the way to learn to write is by writ- 
ing! Newspaper copy desk editors 
waste no time on theories or ancient 
classics. The story is the thing. Every 
copy “cub” goes through the course of 
practical criticism — a training that 
turns out more successful authors than 
any other experience. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of 
America bases its writing instruction 
on the Copy Desk Method. It starts 
and keeps you writing in your own 
home, on your own time. And upon 
the very same ‘kind of actual assign- 
ments given daily to metropolitan re- 
porters. Thus you learn by doing, not 
by studying the individual styles of 
model authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed 
constructively by practical writers. 
Gradually they help to clarify your 
own distinctive style. Writing soon be- 
comes easy, absorbing. Profitable, too, 
as you gain the ‘‘professional’’ touch 
that gets your material accepted by 
editors. Above all, you can see con- 
stant progress week by week as your 
faults are corrected and your writing 
ability grows. 


Have You 
Natural Abilit iy? 


Our Writing Ap- 





titude Test will re- NOTICE TO 
veal whether or CANADIANS 
not you have na- Newspaper Institute’s 


operations in Canada 
have been approved by 
the Foreign Exchange 
Control Board. ° 
facilitate all financial 
transactions, a special 


tural talent for 
writing. It will 
analyze your pow- 
ers of observation, 


permit has been as 
your imagination signed to their account 
. : with The Canadian 
and dramatic in- Bank of Commerce, 
stinct. You’ll en- Montreal, 











joy taking this test. 
There is no cost or obligation. Simply 
mail the coupon below, today. News- 
paper Institute of America, One Park 
Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. (Founded 
1925) 


pee ne Came ee eee a ere ed ai en ee 


Newspaper Institute of Peery 
One Park Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y., U. S.A. 
Send me, without cost or obliga 
| tion, your Writing Aptitude Test and further 
[ information about weene | ro profit as promised 
in Saturday Night, Jan. 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
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(All correspondence confidential. No salesman 
= call on you.) 98-A-597 
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surprise you. Could you give me 
supper if I drive you home? I have 
something I wanted to tell you, and 
I drove up from Toronto specially 
to tell you myself.” 

“Why George, I would love to have 
you come for supper. I hardly recog- 
nized you, you have grown so much. 
But what is the big secret, are you 
going to gét married?” 

“Oh it’s worse than that,” he 
warned. “Now don’t faint, and 
please don’t think of some of the 
bad things I used to do in Sunday 
School. But tomorrow I am to be 
received by the Presbytery as a can- 
didate for the ministry. I start theo- 
logy at the college next week. The 
boys down at the university told me 
to break it to you gently, or you 
would be bowled over completely.” 

Miss Cameron was surprised, al- 
though there had been a time when 
she was never surprised at anything 
George did. But her surprise was 
all covered up in a thrill of pleasure. 
One of her boys, and one of the most 
difficult at that, to become a min- 
ister! 

“My, but I’m pleased, George,” she 
said. “But could you wait just a min- 
ute. I forgot something I left on 
the Superintendent's desk. I’ll hurry 
in and get it right now.” 

As she hurried up the church 
steps, George felt flattered by her 
delight and obvious haste to get 
whatever she had forgotten so she 
could take him home with her for 
supper. He was glad he had come, 
and felt very appreciative to the Su- 
perintendent for having written him 
to invite him to the anniversary sur- 
prise party the Sunday School and 
old class-members were giving her 
tonight at the end of her twenty- 
five years of teaching. He was 
pleased too that she hadn't shown 
too much surprise at his announce- 
ment of entering the theological col- 
lege, 

But as he turned to wait at his 
car, he wasn’t able to see the quiet 
and dignified little lady racing along 
the Church corridor in a most un- 
dignified manner, straining to get to 
the desk and retrieve her letter be- 
fore the Superintendent came back 
from the Primary Department. 
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Houses Barred from 
U.R. Highways 


By P. O'D. 
London. 


cy of the great difficulties in 

the way of constructing an 
adequate system of national motor 
highways in this country is what is 
known as “ribbon development”, the 
stringing of houses along every new 
road like so many beads on a chain. 
The result is that in a short time a 
highway designed for speedy travel 
becomes just another street of 
houses, where the speed limit is 30 
miles an hour—not for all its length, 
it is true, but for long stretches out- 
side every town and village. 

All this is obviously wrong, and 
the town-and-country planners, as 
well as the motorists, have been pro- 
testing against it for years—with 
very little effect. But now we are 
assured that this problem is to be 
solved, along with a good many 
others in the way of a national sys- 
tem of highways which will provide 
for the needs of people in a hurry. 
Not only are houses to be kept away 
from the new motor roads, but slow 
traffic is also to be barred from 
them. It is to be a case of “automo- 
biles only”. 

Mr. Barnes, the Minister of Trans- 
port, has announced a 10-year plan 
for the roads of the country—great 
new highways linking the centres of 
population, new bridges and tunnels, 
the by-passing of towns for through 
traffic, and the provision that towns 
will stay by-passed and not be 
allowed to sprawl out along the new 
roads as fast as these are built. Mr. 
Barnes has publicly said so, and Mr. 
Barnes has become one of the most 
powerful persons in the land—the 
ezar of rail and road, thanks to the 
Government’s plans for the nation- 
alization of transportation. 


These great schemes of road 


development will take a long time— 
all of ten years and more. The roll- 
ing English road will need a lot of 
straightening out, and this is to be 
the first part of the job, the improve- 
ment of existing roads and the re- 
moval of bottle-necks and notorious 
danger spots, as well as the comple- 
tion of plans prepared before the 
war and necessarily laid aside. 

Then—well, then on to the brave 
new world, where anyone with a 
motor car will be able to go whizz- 
ing about the country as fast as he 
likes! It is an inspiring prospect, or 
a singularly depressing one, accord- 
ing to one’s age and temperament, 
but that is what lies ahead of us. 
Mr. Barnes has said so. 


Escapism 


One of the odd characteristics of 
the present, still flourishing, theatrical 
season in London is the passion for 
revivals. “Lady Windermere’s Fan” 
is playing to packed houses, So are 
two or three of Maugham’s old plays 


—‘Lady Frederick” is the latest to be 
revived. Robertson’s “Caste” is being 
given another run, and “Mrs. Dane’s 
Defence” is once more going strong. 

These were all good plays in their 
day, but it was a very different day. 
For modern audiences they might be 
expected to possess only a sort of anti- 
quarian interest, but such is not the 
case. There can be no question of the 
enthusiasm they arouse. 

Can it be that people like to be taken 
back to that secure and pleasant world 
of before 1914, where the only troubles 
were sentimenta! ones, and even the 
old-fashioned prejudices and absurdi- 
ties now seem charming. Sheer 
escapism!—well, why not? We have 
plenty to escape from. 


The Mighty John L. 


British trade union leaders must 
have read with tears in their eyes of 
the pay and expenses of the great 
Mr. John L. Lewis—you know, brush- 
ing the tears away and then having 


another wistful and almost incredu- 
lous look. About £25,000 a year in 
all, we have been told, of which some 
£18,500 is for expenses. Not in his 
wildest dreams could a British trade 
union leader hope for even a tenth 
of it. Things are much more modest 
and orderly over here, in this as in 
most other matters. 

A salary of about £1,100 a year 
and the use of a car is all that the 
heads of the largest and _ richest 
unions in this country are allowed. 
Most of the union leaders work for 
a good deal less, though the general 
secretary of the Trades Union Con- 


gress would naturally get rather 
more. 
Recently it was announced that 


the salaries of the assistant general 
secretary and the assistant secretary 
of the T.U.C. had been raised to 
£1,000 a year and £900, with pros- 
pects of small annual increases up 
to a limit of £1,500 and £1,150. The 
mighty John L. would consider this 
mere pin money. 
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By JOHN L. MARSTON 


January, 1947, finds Britain only 
half-way back to a peacetime 
basis says Mr. Marston. The loss 
to industry of 12 million men 
still in the services is seriously 
holding back recovery and, 
combined with the chronic 
shortage of fuel does not augur 
well for the new year. 

It seems that the U.S. and 
Canadian loans, now a year old, 
designed to re-equip British in- 
dustry over a period of five 
years, will be exhausted within 
two with only a very small pro- 
portion spent on industrial de- 
velopment. 


London. 

HERE was some feeling of frus- 

tration in Britain's economic 
affairs at the close of 1946. The 
reason is not the aileged inability to 
digest the quantity of legislation put 
into effect by the Labor Government, 
though nationalization of the coal 
mines and of tele-communications, a 
nationalization plan for inland trans- 


Britain Only Half-Way 
Back to Peace Basis 


Saturday Night’s Financial Correspondent in London 


port, a plan to revive the cotton in- 
dustry, a national insurance scheme, 
(all these on an interest rate struc- 
ture of 242 per cent), formalization 
of exchange control as an _ instru- 
ment of planned economy, another 
instalment in the reform of company 
law, and other measures of which 
some are accepted by most parties 
and others hotly contested, have cer- 
tainly made it a heavy year for Par- 
liament, The trouble is that the eco- 
nomic basis for the élan of peace 
has never materialized, 

In 1945 the war ended and a begin- 
ning was made in reconversion to 
peace, but at the end of 1946 the 
country is only half-way back to a 
peacetime basis. An armed force of 
about 142 million men is still consid- 
ered necessary; nearly a third of the 
national expenditure is concerned 
with preparation for the possibility 
of another war. 

Whether it is true that these pre- 
cautions are really necessary, or the 
critics are right in claiming that 
preparation for war is the worst fac- 
tor disturbing the precarious peace, 


it is undeniable that the loss to in- 
dustry of so large a force of able- 
bodied manpower is seriously holding 
back recovery. 

Internally, the two shortages most 
chronically and acutely felt through- 
out the year have been of manpower 
and of fuel. In the latter part of the 
year the trend of coal production 
has shown a definite move upward, 
but there is no sign of an increase 
in the numbers working in the pits, 
and there is no prospect yet that suf- 
ficient coal will be produced, by 
more intensive effort or by more 
modern methods, to provide enough 
both for the growing needs of Brit- 
ish industry and for a revival of this 
once basic export trade, The most 
that can be hoped at present is that 
the fuel shortage will not halt pro- 
gress entirely in 1947. 


No Buoyancy 


Without sufficient labor and fuel, 
very few industries show that buoy- 
aney which the optimistic imagina- 
tion pictured for the postwar era dur- 
ing the lean war years. Steel, the 
basis of Britain’s economic strength, 
is deficient; particularly in the lat- 
ter months, with muddle on the rail- 
ways causing a serious hold-up of 
deliveries. The shortage of housing 
is a chronic irritation. The flow of 
consumer-goods to the shops, though 
perceptibly increasing, is not on the 
scale that people had expected. 

(Continued on next page) 





Hair-Aids Join British Exports 
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Maybe Recession, But No Crash 


By P. M. RICHARDS 


"T’HE other day I read an article in a popular maga- 
zine about the possibility of a business “crash” in 


1947. I guessed the article was written before Mr. 
Lewis’ coal miners had gone back to work, when 


management’s apparent inability to make any effec- 
tive resistance to the strike weapon had seemed to 
jeopardize the whole future of industry. The outlook 
has brightened a good deal since then. It now seems 
probable that any decline in the general level of busi- 
ness activity this year will be of minor proportion. 

Aroused public opinion prevailed against Mr. Lewis 
and seems likely to exert a restraining influence on 
labor union aggressiveness for some time to come. If 
the production front is reasonably peaceful from now 
on, industry will quickly straighten out the production 
dislocations caused by past work stoppages and will 
be in a better position to tackle the task of adjusting 
itself to commodity price changes ahead. This will 
not be easy at best, but obviously will have much more 
chance of success if the component parts of the pro- 
ductive and distributive processes are not engaged in 
active war against each other and the consuming 
public 

For several years, commodity prices and, to a large 
extent, production and wage scales have been under 
government control in Canada and the United States 
and elsewhere. That fact means, among other things, 
that the process of adjustment and balancing of supply 
normally exercised by free movements of prices was 
not in operation during that period, and price and 
cost distortions came into being and grew until the 
whole economic machine became seriously out of bal- 
ance. That is the condition which exists now, which 
must be corrected or substantially relieved before we 
can possibly have a healthily functioning economy. 
Provided that there is not a new wave of strikes, we 
appear to have a good prospect of achieving it, in 
view of the indications of better understanding of the 
economic necessities by political parties and by labor 
and management. 


Here’s a Recession Timetable 


While nothing like a real depression seems to be 
ahead, a recession in business activity does, because 
of the economic unbalances referred to above. The 
United States News offers a timetable for this reces- 
sion, which is of interest to Canada because of the 
closeness of the two economies. The first quarter of 
1947, it forecasts, will be good in many lines of pro- 
duction, perhaps even record-breaking. The second 
quarter is likely to see trends pointing downward. The 
third quarter will be gloomy for many businessmen 
and so will the fourth. 

Then recovery should come in the first half of 1948 
and the stage should be set for several years of post- 
war prosperity. “A turn downward by or before mid- 
1947 seems unavoidable,” says this highly - regarded 


business forecaster. “Yet the shakeout or dip or ad- 
justment almost surely will be no more than a brief 
interruption in an extended period of postwar pros- 
perity.” 

The U.S. downward turn, it says, is roughly to be 
one of about 15 to 20 per cent. Prices are going to 
turn down first, maybe in the first quarter. Wages 
will go on rising slowly, even after commodity prices 
turn down. The inflation of prices and wages, account- 
ing for so many of the postwar distortions, will give 
way to some price deflation but not to wage-rate de- 
flation. A price decline, at wholesale, is likely to be 
about 20 per cent, over all. Industry’s rate of pro- 
duction is probably to decline from a high at 180 per 
cent of 1935-39, to a bottom of 140 per cent of that 
level. Income payments to individuals are to fall off 
from an annual rate of $169 billions a year to about 
$152 billions by late 1947. Trade will sag moderately, 
mostly in non-durable goods. Construction is likely 
to decline a little from the 1946 level. 


Still Far Above Pre-War Level 


But at the bottom of the adjustment ahead, U.S. 
prices, production, wages, income payments, trade and 
employment will all be far above the pre-war level. 
The output of industry will be about 40 per cent above 
pre-war; prices at wholesale about 30 per cent above; 
income payments nearly double; retail trade double 
or more than double. Says this U.S. forecaster: 
“That’s a rather modest price to pay for the excesses 
of the postwar. The really big pay-off does not come 
until the big postwar depression, until the backlog of 
demands at home and abroad, accumulated during 
war, is satisfied and industry is forced to operate 
largely on replacement demand. Pay-off time comes 
in the 1950’s, maybe before 1955.” 

Canadians should remember that while this country 
is closely and directly affected by any fluctuations in 
business conditions in the United States, the fact re- 
mains that differences in government controls in 
Canada, particularly in respect of prices, should make 
for a somewhat different 1947 pattern here. Canadian 
changes may be less sharp than those in the U.S. 

One of management’s difficulties in the period 
ahead is that while inflated prices may fall readily 
enough, inflated wage-scales will not because of union 
resistance. However, production costs will tend to de- 
cline as worker efficiency rises with the ending of 
bottlenecks in supply, and this, with lower distribution 
costs and lower prices of raw materials, should permit 
a downward price adjustment without too great pain 
for producers. Price declines, of course, will open the 
way to better markets. In fact, the quicker the price 
adjustment and the quicker the step-up in productive 
efficiency, the quicker will be the recovery from any 
set-back. This goes for the individual producer as well 
as for industry as a whole. 








Many English estates are being sold for housing and land development. 
The Treasury's non-profit West Cumberland Industrial Development Co. 
has transferred a Lake District site to Messrs. Eugene to erect Europe's most 
modern factory for hairdressing products as a new branch of British 
exports. J. W. Belcher, Board of Trade Parliamentary Secy., opened the... 
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(Continued from page 22) 

The Government’s task has been 
at least to maintain and if possible 
to improve the community’s stand- 
ard of living, while ensuring that 
some capital improvements are made 
to assure the future. Dispassionate 


> economists claim that the authorities 
) nave erred on the side of the former. 


No broad plan for the badly-needed 
re-equipment of industry has been 
formulated, and none seems to be in 
course of preparation. 

Unfortunately, there is no sign that 
the general public realizes how seri- 
ous the situation is, Its standard of 
values, not surprisingly, is the size 
of its salary or wage and the quan- 
tity of goods at reasonable prices 
available to buy. Judging progress 
by this standard, the public is in- 
clined to be restive, and the Govern- 
ment, while issuing formal warnings 
against complacency, allows more to 
be spent on consumption-goods than 
the economic situation justifies. 


Out of Alignment 


The overseas trade situation, in 
short, is very unhealthy. Even on 
the recent comparatively-favorable, 
visible trade figures, only about 
three-quarters of current purchases 
are being met by exports; and a 
large proportion of those exports are 
going to countries whose currency 
Bis not acceptable in payment for im- 
sorts. 
| The war has dragged British over- 
seas trade right out of its pre-war 
alignment. The Continent takes 
much more and provides much less, 
so that the pre-war position where 
Britain imported twice as much 
from the Continent as she exported 
to it has been almost exactly re- 
iversed. The proportion of exports to 


NOTICE 


s hereby given that The Dominion Fire In- 
surance Company has been granted Certificate 
of Registry No. C 1079 authorizing it to trans- 
ct in Canada the business of GUARANTEE 
INSURANCE and THEFT INSURANCE, in addi- 
tion to the classes for which it is already 
licensed. 
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R. H. L. MASSIE, 
President. 


) THE CANADIAN BANK 
| OF COMMERCE 


: DIVIDEND NO. 240 

") NOTICE is hereby given that a DIVIDEND 
OF TWENTY CENTS per share on the paid-up 
Mapital Stock of this Bank has been declared 
‘Wer the quarter ending 31st January 1947 and 
at the same will be payable at the Bank and 
@s Branches on and after SATURDAY, the 
#IRST day of FEBRUARY 1947, to Shareholders 
"ei record at the close of business on 3lst 
“Pecember 1946. The Transfer Books will not 
De closed. 


ert 





By Order of the Board, 


ie S. M. WEDD, 
: General Manager. 
| Poronto, 13th December 1946. 














| Burns & Co. 
DIVIDEND 


A dividend has been declared by 
Burns & Co., Limited on Class A 
and B Shares, payable January 29, 
1947 to Shareholders registered Jan- 
uary 11, 1947, 

As Transfer Agent of the Company, 
we wish to draw attention to holders 
of Burns & Co., Limited Stock that 
we have transfer offices at Toronto, 
Winnipeg and Edmonton and shares 
4 should be registered without delay 
to insure receipt of the dividend. 





National Trust Company, Ltd. 
Transfer Agent 
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the dollar countries was never large 
(about 15 per cent) and is roughly 
unchanged; the problem, therefore, 
is to pay for the overwhelming pro- 
portion of foodstuffs, tobacco, and 
other commodities now classed as in- 
dispensable, for which during the war 
Britain became dependent on North 
America. 

A year ago the Washington Agree- 
ment had just been concluded. In 
July, 1946, its major provision, the 
U.S. loan—with the Canadian loan 
dependent on it—was ratified, to give 
a total of £1,200 million for a 5- 
year plan of rehabilitation. But, as 
events have developed in the second 
half-year, it seems that the loans 
designed to re-equip British industry 
within 5 years will be exhausted 
within two years—and, worst of all, 
only a pathetically small proportion 
will have been spent on industrial 
development. 

The Opposition claims that the 
only way to get things done is to 
relax controls and let industry find 


its own level—though, significantly, 
there is no movement for the com- 
plete abandonment of controls as in 
the U.S., nor are industrialists averse 
from Governmental assistance prop- 
erly applied. A few supporters of 
the Government blind themselves to 
every problem and see only uninter- 
rupted progress into a rosy future. 

But an increasingly influential 
section is prodding the Government 
into more positive planning, so that 
the country, manifestly unable to 
compete on equal terms with a cut- 
throat-competitive U.S., shall at 
least not be left behind the Soviet 
Union, with its 5-year plan for re- 
habilitation and_ industrialization, 
France, with her 5-year Monnet plan, 
Czechoslovakia, with her quick-fir- 
ing 2-year development plan, and 
other countries making less-publi- 
cized efforts. 

The Government resists pressure 
from both sides, and meantime the 
country hovers uneasily between free 
enterprise and planning. 
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New Highway to Red Lake Camp 
Adds to Optimism for 1947 


By JOHN M. GRANT 


J 1947 commences, a bright future 
is envisioned for Red Lake, an 
area in north-western Ontario, which 
first had its name blazoned across the 
North American continent over two 
decades ago. Since that time it has 
experienced plenty of ups and downs 
sO common to mining, but in 15 years 
has produced around $50,000,000 in 
gold. One reason why the new year 
is greeted with such hope and en- 
thusiasm is that finally an all year- 
round highway has been provided 
by the Ontario government to this 
outlying gold camp. The road, con- 
structed in the record time of six 
months, cost $3,000,000 and is ex- 
pected to save more than $300,000 
a year on the camp’s present freight 
bills. Also, looking backward over 
the hectic 1946, another’ reason 
found is that the Red Lake area 
enjoyed what was undoubtedly the 
busiest period of exploration in its 
history, and ended the year with 
prospects of adding new mines to the 
present list of producers. 
e 

The new highway, some 94 miles in 
length, in addition to aiding the more 
complete development of the district’s 
mineral potentialities, will open up 
numerous townships for settlement, 
serve great pulp areas and give access 
to a large new tourist and summer 
resort area. In other words, it is pos- 
sible the developments which follow 
may mean a new era of prosperity for 
northwestern Ontario, and the pro- 
vince as a whole. The greatest sig- 
nificance as far as the mine operators 
is concerned will be in the saving in 
freighting costs and time. Freight 
shipments by air have cost around 
$100 per ton, $40 by winter transpor- 
tation and $20 a ton by water route. 
The present trip from the railroad can 
be made in four hours whereas the 
previous land water route took two 
days. It is anticipated the new road 
will cut the costs to around $5 per 
ton. Furthermore, the road will end 
the weeks of isolation suffered during 
the freeze-up and break-up periods. 

e 


John E. Hammell, one of those who 
early sensed the possibilities of the 
district, and still an active operator 
there, states that the new road paves 
the way for increased production and 
intensified development of the dis- 
trict’s mines, and for the birth of 
other mining prospects in and around 
the area. It will facilitate the move- 
ment by truck and automobile of 
heavy mining equipment which pre- 
viously had to be shipped over water- 
ways that are closed during the winter 
months, Mr. Hammell points out, and 
adds that no longer will transporta- 
tion delay for long periods the ship- 
ments to the camp of headframes, 
hoists and other heavy gear essential 
in extensive mining operations. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Hammell the opening 
of the highway will mean the saving 
of a year in bringing Starrat Olsen 


Gold Mines into production, and in 
increasing mill capacity at Hasaga 
Gold Mines, both companies of which 
he is president. A 500-ton mill is to 
be installed at the former, while the 
mill at the Hasaga is to be stepped 
up to 1,000 tons daily, or even higher 
capacity. 
e 

Exploration activity during the past 
summer set a record and when the 
season finished a survey indicated that 
seven companies had been carrying 
out underground work, six more al- 
ready had made plans or were con- 
sidering going underground, while 
three others were regarded as likely 
to resume lateral work. Surface ex- 
ploration was carried out by close to 
100 companies and of these over 65 
included diamond drilling in their 
programs. Surface work also is re- 
ported planned for the future by be- 
tween 15 and 20 other companies. 
The activities spread over consider- 
able territory and the year’s work 
provided much valuable information 
to guide work this year. 

e 

Much of last year’s interest centred 
in the Cochenour Willans section, in 
the eastern end of the field, and as 
the habits of this mine’s orebodies be- 
came better Known activity spread 
into Dome, Balmer and adjoining 
townships. Promotional activities at- 
tracted attention to this section, but 
many of the large Canadian com- 
panies, as well as one prominent 
United States organization, American 
Smelting & Refining Company, are 
now represented in this end of the 
camp. The success of the Campbell 
and Dickenson properties, where the 
Cochenour Willans experience appears 
to be duplicated, sparked interest and 


both are going underground. The 
former is under option to Dome Ex- 
ploration, subsidiary of Dome Mines. 
Such other well known Canadian min- 
ing companies as Noranda Mines, Hol- 
linger Consolidated, Mining Corpora- 
tion and Sylvanite Mines, have figured 
in deals in this section of the camp. 
e 

Louvicourt Goldfield Corporation, 
which promises to be the leader of 
the new postwar producers, where 
shaft sinking is being continued to 850 
feet, with the fifth level to be estab- 
lished at 825, expects to have the en- 
tire shaft sinking operation completed 
around the middle of January. Con- 
struction and erection in connection 
with crushing plant, mill and con- 
veyerways, is proceeding on schedule 


and limited production is looked for 
early in 1947. Capacity of the mill 
will be 400 tons at least, and may be 
considerably more, depending on the 
degree of grinding required for satis- 
factory recovery. It is possible the 
present installation might handle up 
to 600 tons a day and further expan- 


_sion could readily be attained by in- 


stalling another grinding unit. La- 
teral development at present consists 
largely of drifting eastward in the 
“B”- zone on the first level, and also 
on the second level, where a crosscut 
has shown the new orebody to have a 
width of 28 feet. Raising is being 
done on this orebody from the second 
to first levels and crosscutting is 
underway on the fourth horizon. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Britain Only Half-Way 
Back to Peace Basis 


By JOHN L. MARSTON 


Saturday Night’s Financial Correspondent in London 





Safety for the Investor P. M. Richards, Financial Editor 





it is undeniable that the loss to in- 
dustry of so large a force of able- 
bodied manpower is seriously holding 
back recovery. 

Internally, the two shortages most 
chronically and acutely felt through- spleen 
out the year have been of manpower ee 
and of fuel. In the latter part of the A : : bs jn 
year the trend of coal production 4 + on 
has shown a definite move upward, _-_— os Tak 
but there is no sign of an increase ‘wal 19 : , walues, 
in the numbers working in the pits, 2 
and there is no prospect yet that suf- y a 
ficient coal will be produced, by : oF er 
more intensive effort or by more , " E can es 
modern methods, to provide enough line : 
both for the growing needs of Brit- pent, . 
ish industry and for a revival of this j im o pre 
once basic export trade, The most | : ; ‘ Pye 
that can be hoped at present is that lie mee 
the fuel shortage will not halt pro- j 
gress entirely in 1947. 


Hair-Aids Join British Exports 


January, 1947, finds Britain only 
half-way back to a peacetime 
basis says Mr. Marston. The loss 
to industry of 1% million men 
still in the services is seriously 
holding back recovery and, 
combined with the chronic 
shortage of fuel does not augur 
well for the new year. 

It seems that the U.S. and 
Canadian loans, now a year old, 
designed to re-equip British in- 


port, a plan to revive the cotton in- 
dustry, a national insurance scheme, 
(all these on an interest rate struc- 
ture of 242 per cent), formalization 
of exchange control as an _ instru- 
ment of planned economy, another 
instalment in the reform of company 
law, and other measures of which 
some are accepted by most parties 
and others hotly contested, have cer- 
tainly made it a heavy year for Par- 
liament. The trouble is that the eco- 
nomic basis for the élan of peace 





Dut of 


The c 


dustry over a period of five 
years, will be exhausted within 
two with only a very small pro- 
portion spent on industrial de- 
velopment. 


London. 

HERE was some feeling of frus- 

tration in Britain's economic 
affairs at the close of 1946. The 
reason is not the alleged inability to 
digest the quantity of legislation put 
into effect by the Labor Government, 
though nationalization of the coal 
mines and of tele-communications, a 
nationalization plan for inland trans- 


has never materialized, 

In 1945 the war ended and a begin- 
ning was made in reconversion to 
peace, but at the end of 1946 the 
country is only half-way back to a 
peacetime basis. An armed force of 
about 1% million men is still consid- 
ered necessary; nearly a third of the 
national expenditure is concerned 
with preparation for the possibility 
of another war. 

Whether it is true that these pre- 
cautions are really necessary, or the 
critics are right in claiming that 
preparation for war is the worst fac- 
tor disturbing the precarious peace, 


No Buoyancy 


Without sufficient labor and fuel, 
very few industries show that buoy- 
aney which the optimistic imagina- 
tion pictured for the postwar era dur- 
ing the lean war years. Steel, the 
basis of Britain’s economic strength, 
is deficient; particularly in the lat- 
ter months, with muddle on the rail- 
ways causing a serious hold-up of 
deliveries. The shortage of housing 
is a chronic irritation. The flow of 
consumer-goods to the shops, though 
perceptibly increasing, is not on the 
scale that people had expected. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Maybe Recession, But No Crash 


By P. M. RICHARDS 


"T’HE other day I read an article in a popular maga- 

zine about the possibility of a business “crash” in 
1947. I guessed the article was written before Mr. 
Lewis’ coal miners had gone back to work, when 
management’s apparent inability to make any effec- 
tive resistance to the strike weapon had seemed to 
jeopardize the whole future of industry. The outlook 
has brightened a good deal since then. It now seems 
probable that any decline in the general level of busi- 
ness activity this year will be of minor proportion. 

Aroused public opinion prevailed against Mr. Lewis 
and seems likely to exert a restraining influence on 
labor union aggressiveness for some time to come. If 
the production front is reasonably peaceful from now 
on, industry will quickly straighten out the production 
dislocations caused by past work stoppages and will 
be in a better position to tackle the task of adjusting 
itself to commodity price changes ahead. This will 
not be easy at best, but obviously will have much more 
chance of success if the component parts of the pro- 
ductive and distributive processes are not engaged in 
active war against each other and the consuming 
public 

For several years, commodity prices and, to a large 
extent, production and wage scales have been under 
government control in Canada and the United States 
and elsewhere. That fact means, among other things, 
that the process of adjustment and balancing of supply 
normally exercised by free movements of prices was 
not in operation during that period, and price and 
cost distortions came into being and grew until the 
whole economic machine became seriously out of bal- 
ance. That is the condition which exists now, which 
must be corrected or substantially relieved before we 
can possibly have a healthily functioning economy. 
Provided that there is not a new wave of strikes, we 
appear to have a good prospect of achieving it, in 
view of the indications of better understanding of the 
economic necessities by political parties and by labor 
and management. 


Here’s a Recession Timetable 


While nothing like a real depression seems to be 
ahead, a recéssion in business activity does, because 
of the economic unbalances referred to above. The 
United States News offers a timetable for this reces- 
sion, which is of interest to Canada because of the 
closeness of the two economies. The first quarter of 
1947, it forecasts, will be good in many lines of pro- 
duction, perhaps even record-breaking. The second 
quarter is likely to see trends pointing downward. The 
third quarter will be gloomy for many businessmen 
and so will the fourth. 

Then recovery should come in the first half of 1948 
and the stage should be set for several years of post- 
war prosperity. “A turn downward by or before mid- 
1947 seems unavoidable,” says this highly - regarded 


business forecaster. “Yet the shakeout or dip or ad- 
justment almost surely will be no more than a brief 
interruption in an extended period of postwar pros- 
perity.” 

The U.S. downward turn, it says, is roughly to be 
one of about 15 to 20 per cent. Prices are going to 
turn down first, maybe in the first quarter. Wages 
will go on rising slowly, even after commodity prices 
turn down. The inflation of prices and wages, account- 
ing for so many of the postwar distortions, will give 
way to some price deflation but not to wage-rate de- 
flation. A price decline, at wholesale, is likely to be 
about 20 per cent, over all. Industry’s rate of pro- 
duction is probably to decline from a high at 180 per 
cent of 1935-39, to a bottom of 140 per cent of that 
level. Income payments to individuals are to fall off 
from an annual rate of $169 billions a year to about 
$152 billions by late 1947. Trade will sag moderately, 
mostly in non-durable goods. Construction is likely 
to decline a little from the 1946 level. 


Still Far Above Pre-War Level 


But at the bottom of the adjustment ahead, U.S. 
prices, production, wages, income payments, trade and 
employment will all be far above the pre-war level. 
The output of industry will be about 40 per cent above 
pre-war; prices at wholesale about 30 per cent above; 
income payments nearly double; retail trade double 
or more than double. Says this U.S. forecaster: 
“That’s a rather modest price to pay for the excesses 
of the postwar. The really big pay-off does not come 
until the big postwar depression, until the backlog of 
demands at home and abroad, accumulated during 
war, is satisfied and industry is forced to operate 
largely on replacement demand. Pay-off time comes 
in the 1950’s, maybe before 1955.” 

Canadians should remember that while this country 
is closely and directly affected by any fluctuations in 
business conditions in the United States, the fact re- 
mains that differences in government controls in 
Canada, particularly in respect of prices, should make 
for a somewhat different 1947 pattern here. Canadian 
changes may be less sharp than those in the U.S. 

One of management’s difficulties in the period 
ahead is that while inflated prices may fall readily 
enough, inflated wage-scales will not because of union 
resistance. However, production costs will tend to de- 
cline as worker efficiency rises with the ending of 
bottlenecks in supply, and this, with lower distribution 
costs and lower prices of raw materials, should permit 
a downward price adjustment without too great pain 
for producers. Price declines, of course, will open the 
way to better markets. In fact, the quicker the price 
adjustment and the quicker the step-up in productive 
efficiency, the quicker will be the recovery from any 
set-back. This goes for the individual producer as well 
as for industry as a whole. 


Many English estates are being sold for housing and land development. 
The Treasury's non-profit West Cumberland Industrial Development Co. 
has transferred a Lake District site to Messrs. Eugene to erect Europe's most 
modern factory for hairdressing products as a new branch of British 
exports. J. W. Belcher, Board of Trade Parliamentary Secy., opened the... 
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‘ET (Continued from page 22) 
SS The Government’s task has been 
t least to maintain and if possible 

~ i co improve the community’s stand- 
litor rd of living, while ensuring that 
mae ome capital improvements are made 
o assure the future. Dispassionate 

conomists claim that the authorities 

Mave erred on the side of the former. 
io broad plan for the badly-needed 


e-equipment of industry has been 
ormulated, and none seems to be in 
ourse of preparation. 

Unfortunately, there is no sign that 
.e general public realizes how seri- 
us the situation is. Its standard of 
.jues, not surprisingly, is the size 
f its salary or wage and the quan- 
ity of goods at reasonable prices 
vailable to buy. Judging progress 
y this standard, the public is in- 
lined to be restive, and the Govern- 
ent, while issuing formal warnings 
























e spent on consumption-goods than 


cainst complacency, allows more to 
» economic situation justifies. 
Dut of Alignment 


The overseas trade situation, in 
1ort, is very unhealthy. Even on 
recent comparatively-favorable, 
sible trade figures, only about 
ree-quarters of current purchases 
We being met by exports; and a 
rge proportion of those exports are 
ing to countries whose currency 
not acceptable in payment for im- 


rts 


The war has dragged British over- 
as trade right out of its pre-war 
licnment, The Continent takes 
ich more and provides much less, 
that the pre-war position where 


ient. @ ° é , 

Co. @ritain imported twice as much 
ym the Continent as she exported 

most it has been almost exactly re- 

itish rsed. The proportion of exports to 

e eee > e 





NOTICE 


iereby given that The Dominion Fire In- 
rance Company has been granted Certificate 
Registry No. C 1079 authorizing it to trans- 
t in Canada the business of GUARANTEE 
KSURANCE and THEFT INSURANCE, in addi- 
n to the classes for which it is already 
sed 
R. H. L. MASSIE, 
President. 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


DIVIDEND NO. 240 


NOTICE is hereby given that a DIVIDEND 
TWENTY CENTS per share on the paid-up 
pital Stock of this Bank has been declared 
the quarter ending 31st January 1947 and 
t the same will be payable at the Bank and 
Branches on and after SATURDAY, the 
ST day of FEBRUARY 1947, to Shareholders 
record at the close of business on 3lst 
ember 1946. The Transfer Books will not 
closed. 




























By Order of the Board, 
S. M. WEDD, 

, General Manager. 

onto, 13th December 1946. 
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Burns & Co. 


DIVIDEND 


\ dividend has been declared by 
Burns & Co., Limited on Class A 
ind B Shares, payable January 29, 
1947 to Shareholders registered Jan- 
uary 11, 1947. 
{s Transfer Agent of the Company, 
we wish to draw attention to holders 
f Burns & Co., Limited Stock that 
we have transfer offices at Toronto, 
Winnipeg and Edmonton and shares 
should be registered without delay 
to insure receipt of the dividend. 
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the dollar countries was never large 
(about 15 per cent) and is roughly 
unchanged; the problem, therefore, 
is to pay for the overwhelming pro- 
portion of foodstuffs, tobacco, and 
other commodities now classed as in- 
dispensable, for which during the war 
Britain became dependent on North 
America. 

A year ago the Washington Agree- 
ment had just been concluded. In 
July, 1946, its major provision, the 
U.S. loan—with the Canadian loan 
dependent on it—was ratified, to give 
a total of £1,200 million for a 5- 
year plan of rehabilitation. But, as 
events have developed in the second 
half-year, it seems that the loans 
designed to re-equip British industry 
within 5 years will be exhausted 
within two years—and, worst of all, 
only a pathetically small proportion 
will have been spent on industrial 
development. 

The Opposition claims that the 
only way to get things done is to 
relax controls and let industry find 


its own level—though, significantly, 
there is no movement for the com- 
plete abandonment of controls as in 
the U.S., nor are industrialists averse 
from Governmental assistance prop- 
erly applied. A few supporters of 
the Government blind themselves to 
every problem and see only uninter- 
rupted progress into a rosy future. 

But an increasingly influential 
section is prodding the Government 
into more positive planning, so that 
the country, manifestly unable to 
compete on equal terms with a cut- 
throat-competitive U.S., shall at 
least not be left behind the Soviet 
Union, with its 5-year plan for re- 
habilitation and_ industrialization, 
France, with her 5-year Monnet plan, 
Czechoslovakia, with her quick-fir- 
ing 2-year development plan, and 
other countries making less-publi- 
cized efforts. 

The Government resists pressure 
from both sides, and meantime the 
country hovers uneasily between free 
enterprise and planning. 
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New Highway to 


Red Lake Camp 


Adds to Optimism for 1947 


By JOHN M. GRANT 


A” 1947 commences, a bright future 
is envisioned for Red Lake, an 
area in north-western Ontario, which 
first had its name blazoned across the 
North American continent over two 
decades ago. Since that time it has 
experienced plenty of ups and downs 
so common to mining, but in 15 years 
has produced around $50,000,000 in 
gold. One reason why the new year 
is greeted with such hope and en- 
thusiasm is that finally an all year- 
round highway has been provided 
by the Ontario government to this 
outlying gold camp. The road, con- 
structed in the record time of six 
months, cost $3,000,000 and is ex- 
pected to save more than $300,000 
a year on the camp's present freight 
bills. Also, looking backward over 
the hectic 1946, another reason 
found is that the Red Lake area 
enjoyed what was undoubtedly the 
busiest period of exploration in its 
history, and ended the year with 
prospects of adding new mines to the 
present list of producers. 
e 

The new highway, some 94 miles in 
length, in addition to aiding the more 
complete development of the district’s 
mineral potentialities, will open up 
numerous townships for settlement, 
serve great pulp areas and give access 
to a large new tourist and summer 
resort area. In other words, it is pos- 
sible the developments which follow 
may mean a new era of prosperity for 
northwestern Ontario, and the pro- 
vince as a whole. The greatest sig- 
nificance as far as the mine operators 
is concerned will be in the saving in 
freighting costs and time. Freight 
shipments by air have cost around 
$100 per ton, $40 by winter transpor- 
tation and $20 a ton by water route. 
The present trip from the railroad can 
be made in four hours whereas the 
previous land water route took two 
days. It is anticipated the new road 
will cut the costs to around $5 per 
ton. Furthermore, the road will end 
the weeks of isolation suffered during 
the freeze-up and break-up periods. 

e 


John E. Hammell, one of those who 
early sensed the possibilities of the 
district, and still an active operator 
there, states that the new road paves 
the way for increased production and 
intensified development of the dis- 
trict’s mines, and for the birth of 
other mining prospects in and around 
the area. It will facilitate the move- 
ment by truck and automobile of 
heavy mining equipment which pre- 
viously had to be shipped over water- 
ways that are closed during the winter 
months, Mr. Hammell points out, and 
adds that no longer will transporta- 
tion delay for long periods the ship- 
ments to the camp of headframes, 
hoists and other heavy gear essential 
in extensive mining operations. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Hammell the opening 
of the highway will mean the saving 
of a year in bringing Starrat Olsen 


Gold Mines into production, and in 
increasing mill capacity at Hasaga 
Gold Mines, both companies of which 
he is president. A 500-ton mill is to 
be installed at the former, while the 
mill at the Hasaga is to be stepped 
up to 1,000 tons daily, or even higher 
capacity. 
e 

Exploration activity during the past 
summer set a record and when the 
season finished a survey indicated that 
seven companies had been carrying 
out underground work, six more al- 
ready had made plans or were con- 
sidering going _underground, while 
three others were regarded as likely 
to resume lateral work. Surface ex- 
ploration was carried out by close to 
100 companies and of these over 65 
included diamond drilling in their 
programs. Surface work also is re- 
ported planned for the future by be- 
tween 15 and 20 other companies. 
The activities spread over consider- 
able territory and the year’s work 
provided much valuable information 
to guide work this year. 

es 

Much of last year’s interest centred 
in the Cochenour Willans section, in 
the eastern end of the field, and as 
the habits of this mine’s orebodies be- 
came better Known activity spread 
into Dome, Balmer and adjoining 
townships. Promotional activities at- 
tracted attention to this section, but 
many of the large Canadian com- 
panies, as well as one prominent 
United States organization, American 
Smelting & Refining Company, are 
now represented in this end of the 
camp. The success of the Campbell 
and Dickenson properties, where the 
Cochenour Willans experience appears 
to be duplicated, sparked interest and 
e 


both are going underground. The 
former is under option to Dome Ex- 
ploration, subsidiary of Dome Mines. 
Such other well known Canadian min- 
ing companies as Noranda Mines, Hol- 
linger Consolidated, Mining Corpora- 
tion and Sylvanite Mines, have figured 
in deals in this section of the camp. 
° 

Louvicourt Goldfield Corporation, 
which promises to be the leader of 
the new postwar producers, where 
shaft sinking is being continued to 850 
feet, with the fifth level to be estab- 
lished at 825, expects to have the en- 
tire shaft sinking operation completed 
around the middle of January. Con- 
struction and erection in connection 
with crushing plant, mill and con- 
veyerways, is proceeding on schedule 


and limited production is looked for 
early in 1947. Capacity of the mill 
will be 400 tons at least, and may be 
considerably more, depending on the 
degree of grinding required for satis- 
factory recovery. It is possible the 
present installation might handle up 
to 600 tons a day and further expan- 
sion could readily be attained by in- 
‘stalling another grinding unit. La- 
teral development at present consists 
largely of drifting eastward in the 
“B” zone on the first level, and also 
on the second level, where a crosscut 
has shown the new orebody to have a 
width of 28 feet. Raising is being 
done on this orebody from the second 
to first levels and crosscutting is 
underway on the fourth horizon 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Enquiries Inuited 


A. E. AMES & CO. 


LIMITED 
Business Established 1889 


Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver, Victoria, New York, London, Eng. 





























GOLD & 


DROSS 


It is recommended that answers to inquiries in this department 
be read in conjunction with the Business and Market Forecast. 














A COMPLETE FINANCIAL SERVICE 


We offer complete facilities and 
personalized service regarding 
investment and underwriting. 


Burns Bros.¢ Denton 


LIMITED 


437 ST. JAMES ST., W., MONTREAL 


. 244 BAY STREET, TORONTO 
a5 PHONE PL. 3932 


PHONE AD. 9371 
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We execute orders on all exchanges. 





Commission Basis only. 


Burns Bros.< Company 


Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 


244 BAY STREET, TORONTO 
PHONE AD. 9371 


437 ST .JAMES ST., W., MONTREAL 
PHONE PL. 3932 
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AUG. SEPT. ocT. NOV. DEC. JAN 
& COMPANY, LIMITED 
355 St. James Street West, Montreal 04.52 
Brenches in the principal cities of Canada 
INDUSTRIALS 
63.12 
8/14 
oan 
a ae 176.92 
— 1/4 
A COMPREHENSIVE SURVEY OF rare fSSyie 183755 
CANADIAN GOLD MINING STOCKS 
A statistical record of the producing gold Ls 
mines listed on the Toronto Stock Exchange ee 50.87 
A Copy will be mailed to interested Investors upon written request. 1/4 
44.69 46.96 
DICKSON, JOLLIFFE & ComPpANy 10/9 | nivel 
Members The Toronto Stock Exchange DAILY AVERAGE STOCK MARKET TRANSACTIONS 
TELEPHONE % ADelaide 7451—80 KING ST. WEST—TORONTO 1, ONT. : 
JOHN &. DICKSON st. W. H. JOLLIFFE + _A. L, A. RICHARDSON 2,164,000 1,174,000 {1,015,000 | 1,213,000 | 525,000 














O.M.C., Kamloops, B.C.—if you are 
holding shares of HIGHLAND-BELL 
LTD., a British Columbia silver pro- 
ducer, you will receive a dividend of 
five cents a share on Jan. 15. The pay- 
ment is to shareholders of record Dec. 
31, 1946. The forthcoming distribu- 
tion is made possible by the doubling 
of the price of silver in 1946, with 
substantially increased earnings fol- 
lowing the intensive program of de- 
velopment initiated by Leitch Gold 
Mines and associates who acquired 
control early last year. The company 
paid substantial dividends in the past, 
but during the war years it was not 
possible to maintain shipments due to 
the manpower shortage. While em- 
phasis at present is on development 
the company is maintaining produc- 
tion at a profitable figure. I under- 
stand the current program is planned 
to ascertain whether the original 
Highland Lass and Bell mines, along 
with other properties taken over in 
the same area, may not provide suffi- 
cient tonnage of medium and low 
grade ore to justify installation of a 
mill, and thus add an important new 
source of revenue to the income now 
secured from shipping the high grade 
silver ore. 

C.K.H., Brantford, Ont. — Yes, 
LAURA SECORD CANDY SHOPS 
LTD. did well, in view of the continu- 
ing difficulties, in the fiscal year which 
ended Sept. 30, 1946. Net for the year 
was $253,094, equal to 88 cents a share, 
compared with $234,586, or 81 cents 
a share, for the previous fiscal year. 
The 1946 net includes $3,500 refund- 
able portion excess profits tax, $56,- 
950 income from investments and 
$25,951 profit on securities sold. Net 
operating profits of $455,012 for the 
period were up from $442,833 a year 
ago, while reserve for income taxes, 
including refundable portion was re- 
duced to $182,000 from $210,000. Sales 
totalled $3,198,497, contrasted with 
$2,607,353. Working capital of $1,848,- 
076 at Sept. 30, 1946, compares with 
$1,904,005 at Sept. 30, 1945. John D. 


Hayes, president, says while the past 
year was the first full peacetime year 
of operation, the company was faced 
with restrictions on several of its 
most vital materials. In the picture 
for 1947 can be seen the possibility of 
further increases in the sugar quota. 
There will be a steady improvement 
in facilities at Toronto and Montreal 
studios and further additions in the 
shops already serving Ontario and 
Quebec. 

A.P.F., Hull, Que.—I understand 
ORENADA GOLD MINES, holding a 
gold-copper prospect in Bourlamaque 
township, northwestern Quebec, ad- 
joining south of the East Sullivan 
property, has temporarily suspended 
its exploration program. Some 50,000 
feet of diamond drilling has been 
completed, but it is now proposed to 
await underground development at 
East Sullivan Mines in the expectation 
that this work will furnish additional 
information as to the structure which 
will justify further work. The pro- 
perty is a large one and considerable 
favorable ground is said to be as yet 
unexplored. The treasury still con- 
tains a substantial amount of cash 
and the directors feel that the best 
policy at the present time is to con- 
serve these funds. 

J.E.R., New York, N.Y.—Yes, there 
has been a temporary cessation of 
milling at BERENS RIVER MINES, 
east of Favourable Lake, in the Pat- 
ricia district, with a view to concen- 
trating all available manpower on 
deepening the shaft and development 
work. It is proposed to sink the in- 
ternal shaft another 400 feet to the 
3,100-foot horizon to establish two 
levels, at 2,900 and 3,100 feet. Pro- 
mising developments have been re- 
ported from the present bottom level 
at 2,700 feet, where a length of 160 
feet of high grade gold-silver ore, 
which will average at least eight feet 
in width, has been opened in the east 
drift. Further diamond drilling be- 
low this level has indicated the down- 
ward extension of the ore shoot for 
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J. P. LANGLEY & CO. 


Cc. P. ROBERTS, F.C.A. 
Chartered Accountants 
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SAVE 


REGULARLY 





It is regular saving that counts. 
A Savings Account with the 
Canada Permanent will help. You 
can make payments by cheque. 
Your deposits earn 2%. You have 
a fund always available to meet 
obligations and emergencies. You 
feel secure. 


CANADA 
PERMANENT 


Nivelace rere Gel anlelcel eres 





Head Office: 320 Bay St., Terente 
Assets Exceed $07,000,000 
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Commission Brokers In LISTED and UNLISTED 
INDUSTRIAL and MINING STOCKS 


S. R. Mackellar & Co. 


Established 1926 
Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 
27 Melinda St. 





Toronto | 

















BUSINESS AND MARKET FORECAST 





earnings. 


eventual advance not improbable. 


economic forces at work. 


account. 


Room for a Rally 


BY HARUSPEX 


THE LONG-TERM N.Y. STOCK MARKET TREND: While the decline 
of the past several months has gone some distance toward discounting 
maladjustments in the economic picture, evidence is lacking that a point 
of fundamental turnabout has yet been reached. 
decline carried stock prices below the current level of business and 
Accordingly, a base for INTERMEDIATE recovery has been 
established out of which advance has recently been achieved with further 


In terms of the past five years, the N.Y. stock market, entering 1947 
at above 175 on the Dow-Jones industrial average, may still be regarded 
as in reasonably high ground and certainly affords handsome profits to 
those who acquired shares in the 1941/42 accumulation period. 
factor, and a belief that tax rates would be cut in 1947, may have post- 
poned some profit taking until the current period. 
or two of January could easily witness the bulk of such selling, after 
which stocks would be freed for further alignment to the broader 


From the longer-range approach, it appears that some readjustment 
in the economic field will be witnessed in 1947 and it would seem pre- 
mature to assume that the stock market has yet taken this fully into 
From the intermediate view-point, however, the line of share 
prices seems distinctly below values as reflected in the business outlook 
for the three or four months ahead. 
major strikes—and this appears unlikely—there is room for further 
price advance, or rally, over the weeks ahead. 


DOW JONES STOCK AVERAGES 
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H. D. CALDWELL 


Specialist in 
Over-the-Counter Securities 
Send for Weekly Quotation 


list of most active Toronto- 
Over-Counter Stocks 


85 Richmond St. West, Toronto 
Telephones: WAverley 1764-5 
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at least 200 feet, and it is on these dis- 
closures the establishment of two 
more levels is planned. Company 


4 officials are of the opinion that it will 
Bbe possible to get just as much ore 


jut through the mill by operating at 
full capacity later on as by working at 
alf rate throughout. A better operat- 





ing cost will also be secured by run- 





ning at full capacity. A dividend of 





five cents per share was paid late in 
December, which is the first distribu- 
tion since the middle of 1943. 






P. D. E., Ottawa, Ont.—KELVI- 
JATOR OF CANADA has reported 
n net profit of $221,636 for the fiscal 

year ended Nov. 30, 1946, equivalent 
"io $2.21 a share on the common 
“tock. This compares with $158,579, 
Mr $1.59 a common share, the year 
before. During the year, operating 
profit increased from $482,069 to 
751,038. Tax provision of $223,000 

Zompared with $165,600 in the pre- 
“reding year. Net working capital 
Hicclined from $1,277,460 to $1,142,202. 
Buccessful operation was_ experi- 
‘enced by the company during the 
if irst reconstruction year, stated 
*. W. Hadden, president. Material 





$hortages precluded the possibility 
f producing in quantities and ap- 
‘proximating the sales demanded 
Hut, as a result of careful planning 
(Bnd vigorous follow-up, the factory 
thas maintained continuous opera- 
Hions. In dollars, sales have about 
bgualled pre-war business. 

G. A. F., Kitchener, Ont.—Lower 
Profits were reported by O’BRIEN 
3OLD MINES in the fiscal year end- 
ed September 30. Net earnings, after 
@eduction of all charges, were $96,- 
‘$37, which figure did not include 
/$69.047 profit on sale of bonds, in- 
ie 










Yestments, plant, ete. The profit in 
[the previous 12 months was $257,785. 
‘qd understand operations are still 
/Bampered by lack of labor, but No- 


vember and December tonnage 
showed a slight improvement. The 
company’s net working capital at 
the end of the fiscal year was 
$1,942,321. Ore reserves were esti- 
mated at 179,971 tons, averaging 
0.433 oz. gold per ton, a reduction of 
about 10% from the previous year. 
A promising find was made by com- 
pany prospectors at the close of the 
season south of Bachelor Lake, 
Chibougamau area, Quebec, but little 
information was given in the annual 
report as to results there. 

H. G. R., Winnipeg, Man.—_GREAT 
LAKES PAPER CoO., LTD., operated 
at effective capacity in the closing 
months of 1946 and despite substan- 


tial increases in costs the results for © 


the year are proving to be satis- 
factory, Hon. Earl Rowe, president. 
The outlook for 1947 indicates that, 
for the early months at least, there 
will be a continuance of capacity 
operations in newsprint. Under 
these conditions the company, along 
with others, is taking whatever steps 
are possible to put itself in a thor- 
oughly sound position. Prominent in 
such a policy is the redemption of 
debt and other charges, the mod- 
ernization and increased efficiency 
of plant, and the building of an 
adequate working capital. 

H. E. B., St. Mary’s, Ont.—HEVA 
GOLD MINES, in Joannes township, 
northwestern Quebec, reported on 
December 30, that drifting east on 
the 400-foot level had entered the 
high grade ore indicated by surface 
diamond drilling. The last two faces 
gave $10.85 over width of 6.5 feet 
and $22.05 over 6.0 feet. A test hole 
in the north wall of the drift, one 
round back from the face, gave $8 
over a length of four feet, indicating 
that the full width of this ore is yet 
to be determined. On the first level 














a twice or three times as great. 
4 The STOCK APPRAISER di- 
: vides stocks into three Grouys 

according to their normal velocity 

in relation to the Averages. 





lies GROUP “‘A”—Investment Stocks 
(; ROUP “‘B’’—Speculative Investments 
jon GROUP “‘C’’—Speculations 
ito- : z : Be tae ; 
attraction than those with a lower rating, but it is imperative that 
purehases be made, even of stocks with favorable ratings, with due 
regard to timing, because few stocks will go against the trend of the 
ante Averages. 
64-5 ' a percentage of the yield of any stock, thus showing at a glance the rela- 
tive investment value placed on it by the “bloodless verdict of the 
—_—_— market-place.”’ 





The Stock Appraiser 


By W. GRANT THOMSON 


UCCESSFUL investment depends on knowing two things: (1) What 

to buy (cr sell) (2) When to buy (or sell). The Stock Appraiser-— 
a study of Canadian stock habits—answers the first question. 

All active and well distributed stocks (with a few minor exceptions) 
advance or decline with the Averages. The better grade investment 
stocks do not normally move as fst as the averages, while on the other 
hand the very speculative issues have a relative velocity more than 


A stock rated Favorable or Neutral-Plus has considerably more 


The Investment Index is the average yield of all stocks expressed as 


The Factors affecting the longer 
term movements of a company’s 
shares are ascertained from a study 
of their normal habits. Predomi- 
nant Factors are shown as: 

1. FAVORABLE 
2. NEUTRAL or 
3. UNATTRACTIVE 











JOHN A. LANG & SONS LIMITED 


PRICE 29 Nov. 46 —$21.00 Averages. Lang. 
YIELD — 4.7% Last 1 month Down -3°%o Down 1.2%, 
4 INVESTMENT INDEX — 94 Last 12 months Down  3.6°/. Up 7.7°/o 
GROUP — “B" 1942-1946 range Up 160.0°/, Up 215.0°/. 
FACTORS —Neutral- 1946 decline Down 19.6°/, Down 32.0°/. 
Plus 








Vertical lines represent monthly 
range of Lang & Sons; dotted line 


is trend of industrial averages 
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Averages superimposed—dotted line 
N A. LANG & SONS 
Good income—moderate appreciation. 








prices provides a good yield. 


SUMMARY:—tThere seems to be a consistent demand for the leather 
products made by John A. Lang & Sons, and they seem to be able to 
make a fair profit on the business they do, judged by the market 
action of the shares of that company. 

Although no extra dividend was paid in 1946 as had been the case in 
many previous years, yet the Investment Index has risen to a higher 
point than at any time since we have recorded it. This speaks well, 
at least, for a continuance of the current rate which at present market 


While it is not expected that the shares of this company will act in 
any spectacular manner they have been given a rating of Neutral-Plus 
and it is believed they would be a satisfactory addition to any portfolio 
that contains a portion of its funds in common stocks. 








at 275 feet, further drifting west- 
ward extended the ore length to 57.5 
feet, averaging $16 over full drift 
width. The first pleasing under- 
ground results at Heva were ob- 
tained in an area where only low 
values were expected and leads to 
the belief that as drifting is carried 
west in the section where better 
grade drill intersections were se- 
cured on the first level, results will 
equal, if not exceed, those now being 
obtained. 

W. G. H., Joliette, Que.—I under- 
stand CLAREMONT MINES LTD. 
is considering resuming underground 
exploration when conditions permit 
on its property in Clericy township, 
northwestern Quebec. The intention 
is to follow out the recommendations 
of consulting engineers which call 
for a diamond drill test of the Capu- 
to shear which crosses the property. 
Camps have been established. It was 
reported last month that Claremont 
had made the final payment under 
its agreement with Roybell Mines 
to acquire two of the latter com- 
pany’s claims adjoining the original 
group. Terms involved a cash pay- 
ment of $15,000 and the issue of 
225,000 pooled shares. The new 
claims contain a shaft sunk by 
LeRoy Mines, the previous opera- 
tors, to a depth of 265 feet. Two lev- 
els were established and some cross- 
cutting done on both horizonss. 
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January 1947 


The January 1947 edition of our booklet 
entitled 
Municipal Financial Statistics”’ is now 
available. 


“Canadian Government and 


Included are: 


Concise financial statements of the 
Dominion of Canada, the nine Prov- 
inces and fourteen of the larger Cities. 


2. Tables giving a ten-year condensed 


comparison of these statements and 
two tables providing ready compar- 
ison of funded debts, populations, tax 
collections and other factors of the 





Winnipeg 


Ottawa Montreal 





various Provinces and Cities. 


A copy will be furnished upon request. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 
TORONTO 


New York 
London, Eng. Hamilton Kitchener London, Ont. : 


Vancouver 
Victoria 




















for the future. 


Security 

Canada Savings Bonds..... 
Dominion of Canada Guaran- 

teeing Canadian National 

Railway Co.... 
Province of Alberta 
Province of Manitoba 
Province of New Brunswick. 
Province of Ontario........ 
Province of Saskatchewan .. 
City of Montreal 
Greater Vancouver Water 


oe ee ee eee 


Descriptive circulars available upon request. 
Accrued interest is to be added where applicable. 


Foresight and Common Sense— 


are two important requirements of a sound investment plan. 
Both are based on EXPERIENCE. 


During the past 46 years, we have been associated with the major financial developments of the 
Dominion, Provinces and Municipalities of Canada, including the leading Public Utility and 
Industrial Corporations. 


This practical EXPERIENCE is available to you in shaping and developing your investment policy 


To meet current investment needs we offer, as principals: 


Rate Maturity 


234% 1 Nov. 1956 


234% 2 Jan. 1964/67 
9 | June 1950/77 

234% 15 Dec. 1966 

234% 15 Oct. 1965 

234% 15 July 1967 

15 Nov. 1960/62 

234% 1 Nov. 1963 


errs 234% 15 Dec. 1964 
City of Winnipeg.......... 234% 1 Oct. 1966 
Shawinigan Water & Power 

Se re 3% 15 May 1971 
St. Maurice Power Corporation 314% | April 1970 
Quebec Power Company.... % 1 Sept. 1962 
Palm Dairies Limited....... 314% | April 1966 
John Inglis Co. Limited..... 4% 15 Nov. 1966 


Prices quoted are subject to confirmation, 


Price Yield 
100.00 2.75% 
IO 25 2.68% 
103.00 2.58% 
100.50 2.72% 
9950 2.77% 
101.00 2.68% 
100.00 3.25% 
98.00 2.90% 

99.30 2.80% 

99.75 2.07% 
101.00 2.9407 
101.625 3.15% 
101.00 2.92% 
100.00 3.50%, 
100.00 4.00% 








We maintain complete facilities for supplying information on all listed and unlisted stocks 
and executing Buying and Selling Orders on the 
Toronto Stock Exchange 
Montreal Stock Exchange 


at regular rates of commission. 


Montreal Curb Market 
New York Stock Exchange 








DOMINION SECURITIES 


ESTABLISHED 1901 





TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER NEW YORK LONDON, ENG. 








15 King Street West, Toronto 


























Private Wire 


to 
Montreal and 
New York 








The first of the year is a 
holdings and consider whet 


and where we can sug 
you the facts upon w 


Consider Your Investments— Now! 


ich suggestions are based. 


Milner, Ross & Co. 


Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 


330 BAY STREET 


=e time thoughtfully to review your investment 
er you can make advantageous changes in them. 
If the answer is “No”, so much the better. If the answer is “maybe”, then 
perhaps we can help you with suggestions. Send us a memo of your holdings, 
— worthwhile “switches”, we will tell you so; and give 
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ABOUT INSURANCE 





Heart Disease Research Sponsored 
by Life Insurance Companies 


By GEORGE GILBERT 


Active in their support of public 
welfare activities over a lengthy 
period, the life insurance com- 
panies have taken another im- 
portant step forward in this 
direction by the establishment 
of a Medical Research Fund to 
aid research in the field of 
diseases of the heart and arteries. 

As heart disease is now the 
cause of most deaths by disease, 
and as very little is known about 
the basic causes of rheumatic 
fever, permanent high blood 
pressure and hardening of the 
arteries, there is urgent need of 
more extensive research in this 
field, from which policyholders 
and the public will reap the 
benefit. 


IFE insurance companies in Can- 

ada and the United States, both 
individually and in their associated 
capacity, have long been engaged in 
various public welfare activities of 
which the people generally have not 
been any too well informed. In Can- 
ada, for example, the life companies 
contributing to the Public Health 
Fund have donated during the past 
twenty years approximately $650,000 
for the betterment of public health 
throughout the country. 

In line with the policy established 
in the early years of the Fund, these 
contributions have usually taken 
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the form of grants to national or- 
ganizations to finance demonstration 
health projects which were designed 
to become self-supporting. To the 
Canadian Tuberculosis Association 
their grants have totalled $241.381; 


to the Canadian Dental Hygiene 
Council, $131,150; to the Canadian 
Welfare Council, $125,302; to the 


Canadian Public Health Association, 
$32,500; to the Health League of 
Canada, $40,000; to the Canadian 
Dietetic Association, $2,000; to the 
Montreal School of Social Work, 
$1,500; to the National Committee 
for School Health Research, $10.000; 
other grants to various organiza- 
tions for social purposes, $63,000. 
These grants are exclusive of the 
contribution of $50.000 made to the 
King George V Silver Jubilee Cancer 
Fund in the years 1936-40, and the 
expenditure of about $102,375 on nu- 
trition projects sponsored jointly by 
the Canadian Medical Association 
and groups of life companies in the 
years 1938 to 1945. 


Medical Research Fund 


Another step forward in the pubiic 
welfare work of the life companies 
of Canada and the United States has 
recently been taken by the establish- 


ment of the Life Insurance Medical 
Research Fund to aid and support 
existing fundamental medical re- 


search in the field of diseases of the 
heart and arteries. Heart disease is 
now the No. 1 killer not only among 
policyholders but is also the No. 1 
killer among the population gener- 
ally. 

It is true that despite the preval- 
ence of heart disease, very little is 
Known about the basic causes of 
rheumatic fever, permanent high 
blood pressure and hardening of the 
arteries, which are the main pro- 
cesses that result in cardiovascular 
diseases. As one expert has pointed 
out, “if these causes could be dis- 
covered, tremendous strides would 
be made in reducing heart disease 
mortality. And it must be remem- 
bered that today these are not only 
diseases of later life. They strike at 
young men and young women, and 
at those in the prime of life as well.” 
In 1943, for instance, about 38 per 
cent of all deaths from diseases of 
the heart and arteries occurred be- 
low age 65. 

It is admitted that the reduction 
of the death rates from heart dis- 
ease at the advanced ages will likely 
be difficult to accomplish, as fail- 
ure of the circulatory system may be 
found to be a natural occurrence at 
that time of life. But it is pointed 
out that even a moderate improve- 
ment in the heart disease mortality 
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AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 
IN SOME TERRITORIES THROUGHOUT CANADA 








EXPORT 


We have recently established offices 
to handle the Canadian activities of 
HERMAN HOLLANDER INC., one 


of the leading New York export-import houses. HERMAN HOLLANDER 
INC., maintains directly-controlled Associate Companies in Argentina, 
England, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Palestine, and New-Zealand, and 
expects to open offices in the very near future in Belgium, Switzerland, 
China, Australia, and South Africa. In countries where Associate Com- 
panies are not maintained we have agents of proven reliability. 


We are now seeking Canadian Commodities to offer for export... 
primary products of all types, foodstuffs, textiles, etc., and manufactured 
articles competitively priced and possessing potential good export 


markets. WE BUY TO OUR OWN ACCOUNT .. 


. SUBSTANTIAL 


FINANCING IS AVAILABLE. In particular (although not essential) 
exclusive agencies are solicited for our Associate Companies. We will 


work on long-range plans. 


HOLLANDER CANADA, LTD. 


1983 "NOTRE DAME ST. 


WEST, 


MONTREAL 3, QUE. 








among those under 65 would repre- 
sent many thousands of lives saved 
each year in the future. 

People are not as familiar with 
the ravages caused by heart disease 
as they are with those of other mod- 
ern scourges. Among the conditions 
mentioned as associated with dis- 
eases of the heart and arteries is 
coronary occlusion, which is de- 
scribed as the closing off of an ar- 
tery in the muscle of the heart by 
a blood clot which forms because the 
wall of the artery is diseased, This 
is the prime cause of sudden death 
by disease, death which may occur 
without warning at the office desk, 
on the golf course, or in bed. A 
“stroke” results from a_ similar 
occurrence in an artery of the brain. 

Another great scourge referred to 
is rheumatic fever which, in addition 
to being the leading cause of heart 
disease prior to age 40, is an espe- 
cially tragic disease of childhood. 
Figures taken from the statistics of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company show that from 1941 to 
1945 the average death rate from 
rheumatic fever among boys aged 1 
to 14 was 6.0 per 100.000, almost as 
great as the combined rate (6.8) for 
measles, scarlet fever, whooping 
cough and diphtheria, traditionally 
the great killers in childhood, The 
figures for girls are similar. 

As pointed out in a recent address 
by President M. Albert Linton of 
the Provident Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, “rheumatic fever has sig- 
nificance not only in the deaths it 
causes, but also in the necessary hos- 
pitalization of sick children, pro- 
longed frequently for many, many 
months, and costing large sums to 
parents and communities. The trag- 
edy is that the disease also prevents 
normal development and education 
of the children it strikes down. Think 
what it would mean to parents, if 
this childhood scourge of rheumatic 
fever were reduced to the present 
proportions of the once dread dis- 
eases, scarlet fever and diphtheria.” 


Need is Urgent 


As cardiovascular and adrenal dis- 
eases, combined, account for nearly 
one half of all deaths in the country. 
it is plain that there is urgent need 
for more extensive medical research 
in this field. While research has 
been carried on by specialists and 
students in various sections of the 
country, yet, relative to the need, 
it is admitted that the efforts thus 
far under way are small, compared 
wih the research that is being car- 
ried on in many other fields. 

It was with this need in mind that 
the Life Insurance Medical Research 
Fund was set up in the latter part 
of 1946 by the life insurance com- 
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Editor, About Insurance: 

At the present time I am carrying 
insurance with the Retailers Mutual 
Insurance Company, and its rate per 
$100 is several cents lower than that 
of some other companies, whose 
agents explain this difference by say- 
ing that this company does not have 
the money in Canada to pay all claims 
in case of a catastrophe. This explan- 
ation does not seem reasonable, and 
I would like your view about it. 

F.L.E., Toronto, Ont. 

National Retailers Mutual Insurance 
Company, with head office at Glen 
Cove, N.Y., and Canadian head office 
at Toronto, was incorporated in 1937 
and has been doing business in Can- 
ada under Dominion registry since 
October 13, 1937. It is regularly 
licensed in this country, and has a de- 
posit with the Government at Ottawa 
for the protection of Canadian policy- 
holders exclusively. At December 31, 
1945, the latest date for which Govern- 
ment figures are available, its total 
assets in Canada were $266,411, while 
its total liabilities in this country 
amounted to $137,534, showing an ex- 
cess of assets in Canada over liabilities 
in Canada of $128,877. Its total in- 
come in Canada in 1945 was $205,703, 
and its total expenditure, $190,984, in- 
cluding $35,713 in dividends to Cana- 
dian policyholders. It showed an 
underwriting gain in Canada for the 
year of $40,940. Policyholders are 
amply protected, and all claims are 
readily collectable. 


panies in the United States and Can- 
ada. Its.resources are now being 
devoted to this work, and more than 
fifty specific research activities are 
already benefiting from its contribu- 
tions. It was decided at the outset 
that the best results could be ac- 
complished by aiding research by 
many small groups in universities 
and hospitals throughout the coun- 
try rather than by establishing a 
large central research institute. 

Accordingly, in the first fifteen 
months of its existence, 54 grants 
were made to assist 54 research 
groups in 43 medical schools and hos- 
pitals spread throughout the United 
States and Canada. In addition, 20 
Fellowships were awarded, As most 
of these grants run for two years, 
the number of centres at which re- 
search is supported by the Fund will 
be almost doubled by the money be- 
coming available in 1947. 
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By JANET R. KEITH 


Housing Enterprises of Canada 
Limited is building houses and 
apartments for rent in thirty 
Canadian cities. The capital stock 
of this new holding company is 
owned by the life insurance com- 
panies operating in Canada. 
Company heads feel that the 
housing projects fulfil two im- 
portant functions of a life in- 
surance company: (1) they pro- 
vide an excellent outlet for in- 
vesting funds; (2) they make an 
important contribution to public 
welfare by helping ease a des- 
perate national situation. 


t 2 Ggetilehien housing of all types is 
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desperately needed in Canada 
today. Yet the great bulk of new 
onstruction is for sale to private 
owners, not for rent. One govern- 
ment agency, Wartime Housing 
Limited, is still putting up rental 
houses. But these are being allotted 
to veterans only, and the govern- 
ment has announced its intention of 
withdrawing from the house-build- 
ing field as soon as the present 
acute emergency is past. 

However, there is a ray of hope 
for Canadians needing_ rented 
accommodation. A large private 
corporation, Housing Enterprises of 
Canada Limited, is now building 
houses and apartments for rent in 
thirty Canadian cities. This new 
organization is a holding company 
whose capital stock is owned by the 
various life insurance companies 
operating in Canada. Until a couple 
of years ago life insurance companies 
were forbidden by law to own 
housing of any kind; if they fell heir 
to a mortgage they had to dispose 

the property within a prescribed 
length of time. But an amendment 

) the National Housing Act passed 

1944 provided that they could 
invest up to 5 per cent of their 
Canadian assets in low or moderate 
cost rental housing projects. 

* The decision to let insurance com- 
> panies enter the housing field was 
) epparently a good bargain from both 
+ sides. The government was anxious 
> to see rental housing constructed in 
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| Insurance Companies 
| Now Tackle Housing 


Canada, and its long-standing offer 
to give financial assistance’ to 
limited dividend corporations simply 
hadn’t achieved results. On _ the 
other hand, the life insurance com- 
panies are continually looking for 
new investment outlets. Experience 
in the U.S., notably that of the 
Metropolitan Life, had already dem- 
onstrated that an insurance company 
could make rental housing pay and 
at the same time perform a valuable 
public service. 

The financial arrangement as set 
forth in the National Housing Act is 
that the life insurance companies 
provide 10 per cent of the cost of 
constructing rental housing projects. 
The government, through Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation, 
provides the other 90 per cent by 
means of a mortgage loan at 3 per 
cent for a term not exceeding fifty 
years. The insurance companies are 
limited to an annual return of 5 per 
cent on their equity, at the same 
time being guaranteed a minimum 
return of 2% per cent during the 
useful life of their investment. Pro- 
jects financed in this way are sub- 
ject to government approval regard- 
ing location, construction costs, 
rentals to be charged, and general 
administration. 


Began Building Last Year 


Housing Enterprises Limited 
launched its building program in the 
spring of 1946 with projects in thirty 
different Canadian cities. Its target 
figure was 3400 new dwelling units 
of both single and multiple types. 
The first contracts let were for 
single dwellings in a neighborhood 
development in Hamilton,  three- 
storey apartment blocks in Montreal, 
terrace rows in Vancouver, and 
single-family houses in Windsor and 
Stratford. Variety of appearance 
was achieved in these projects by 
using exteriors of brick, concrete 
block, stucco, and wood siding. 

It was hoped originally that two 
and three bedroom units could be 
rented for about $35 to $40 a month. 
But rising construction costs made 
this impossible. On the basis of 
present costs, rental will range from 
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$40 for 2-bedroom houses to $50 for 
4-bedroom houses. Rates for row- 
housing will be just a little lower, 
and apartments will run from $46 
for one-bedroom units to $60 for 3- 
bedroom units. 

It is apparent that accommodation 
provided by Housing Enterprises 
will definitely be beyond the reach 
of low-income families. This fact 
seems to’ bear out the contention of 
the Curtis Housing report that 
lower-income groups cannot afford 
to pay economic rentals for decent 
housing. Certainly they can't man- 
age it at today’s inflated construc- 
tion costs. 

However, there will be middle- 
class families willing and eager to 
rent all the accommodation that 
Housing Enterprises can _ provide. 
Some units will be completed in each 
month from October, 1946, until the 
spring of 1947, and it is hoped that 
the ‘entire 1946 program will be 
finished by June, 1947, at the latest. 
Plans for a 1947 program involving 
4500 units are already being laid. 

When Housing Enterprises first 
called for tenders it became appar- 
ent that contracts at a fixed price 
were a thing of the past. The com- 
pany finally arrived at a form of 
inventive contract which it felt was 
the best possible solution under pre- 
vailing conditions. A so-called “tar- 
get price” was arrived at by nego- 
tiating with the lowest reliable 
tenderer at a basic cost in accord- 
ance with company estimates, plus 
10 per cent for contingencies, plus 
an allowance for on-site and off-site 
overhead, plus a fixed fee. If the 
final costs were kept below the tar- 
get price, the contractor received (in 
addition to his fixed fee) 25 per cent 
of the savings effected. If the tar- 
get price was exceeded, the con- 
tractor still received his fixed fee. 

Securing suitable land for large- 
scale developments was a problem. 
Most of the smaller cities provided 
free land which they either owned or 
expropriated for the purpose. In 
such cases the projects will revert 
to the municipalities at the end of 
50 years. In the larger cities Hous- 
ing Enterprises had to purchase land 
cutright, usually at a_ substantial 
cost. Slum clearance offered inter- 
esting possibilities, but hardly 
seemed possible with today’s acute 
housing shortage. 

Regardless of how the land was 
obtained, Housing Enterprises nor- 
mally stood all the cost of installing 
necessary services such as_ roads, 
water and sewers. In the case of 
single dwellings, these costs often 
exceeded the value of the land itself. 
On lots about 50 feet wide provision 
of these services averaged $400 to 
$500 a unit. 


Abnormal Costs 


In more normal times Housing 
Enterprises would be able to cut 
costs by mass buying of materials. 
But the critical supply situation has 
so far made this impossible. In fact, 
some of the projects would have 
bogged down completely had they 
not been able to secure salvaged sup- 
plies from War Assets Corporation. 

Further savings could have been 
effected if Housing Enterprises had 
concentrated on a few very large 
projects in the biggest cities. But 
since the venture was undertaken 
partly as a public service, the wide- 
spread need all across the country 
could not be overlooked. 

At the present time costs average 
around $6000 a unit, including land 
and overhead. At this rate, the 
funds available to Housing Enter- 
prises will build a total of about 
8.000 units. However, the company 
hopes that with slightly larger pro- 
grams in the future, unit costs will 
be somewhat lower. 

The president of Housing Enter- 
prises is Robert H. Reid, Managing 
Director of the London Life Insur- 
ance Company. The general man- 
ager is D. H. Storms, formerly a 
brigadier in the Canadian Army 
engineers. At the head office in 
Toronto Mr. Storms has managed to 
assemble a very competent staff, 
composed mostly of ex-servicemen. 
Operations in various cities are car- 
ried on by subsidiaries of the parent 
company, known as Housing Enter- 
prises (Hamilton) Limited, Housing 
Enterprises (Vancouver) Limited, 
and so on, 

The life insurance companies are 
aware that they may run into diffi- 





culties in their new role of builder 
and landlord. Under present condi- 
tions they are not at all sure of 
realizing 5 per cent on their invest- 
ment, and they fear the public re- 
action if they are forced to lean on 
the government’s guarantee of 2% 
per cent. As President Reid pointed 
out recently in a public address, with 
the company having only a 10 per 
cent equity, a variation of as little 
as 3 per cent in gross rentals would 
represent the difference between 
earnings of 5 per cent and 2% per 
cent, 

Some insurance men fear that 
their companies may lose _ public 
goodwill when they become land- 
lords. Others take the opposite view 
that insurance companies will in- 
crease their popularity by providing 
a badly needed public service. Mem- 
bers of this latter group point to the 
experience of Metropolitan Life in 
the United States. 


Parkchester 


Probably the most famous Metro- 
politan project is the huge Park- 
chester development in the Bronx 
which houses 35,000 people in 51 
apartment buildings. Completed in 
1941 at a cost of about $62 million, 
it is said to return well over 6 per 
cent on invested capital and is the 
best-paying item in Metropolitan’s 
entire investment program. 

Parkchester tenants are well satis- 
fied with their side of the bargain. 
For attractively designed apart- 
ments they pay at the rate of about 
$52 a month for three rooms with 
gas and electricity included, a very 
moderate rent compared with those 
prevailing in the New York area. 
All apartments are completely re- 
decorated every two years. If a 
stove or light switch is reported out 
of order, it is fixed the same day. 
There are twenty-two supervised 
playgrounds and recreation areas. 

Mr. Frederick Ecker, Board Chair- 
man of Metropolitan, feels that the 
housing projects for which he is 
mainly responsible fulfil two impor- 
ant functions of a life insurance 
company. They provide an excelle 
new outlet for investment of fun 
and at the same time make 
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important contribution to _ public 
welfare. In the last analysis, all 


welfare work tends to reduce mor- 
tality rates among policyholders. 

Canadian life insurance companies 
probably have little reason to fear 
that their operation of real estate 
ventures will lessen their popularity. 
Most middle-class Canadians are 
ready to welcome with open arms 
anyone who will provide them with 
comfortable accommodation to rent 
at reasonable prices. 








T. A. HENDRY 


Mr. D. W. Ambridge, President and 
General Manager of the Abitibi Power 
and Paper Company Limited announces the 
appointment of Mr. T. A. Hendry as 
General Sales Manager. 

Mr. Hendry was born in Kingston, 
Ontario and entered the paper industry in 
1919 after being demobilized from the 
Canadian Army. 

After being associated with Dill and 
Collins Co. of Philadelphia he joined the 
Mead Patton Co. in 1923, which Company 
later became Mead Sales Co. He was 
appointed Vice President and General 
Manager, which position he had until 
1931. 

From 1931 to 1935 Mr. Hendry was 
Vice President in charge of sales for 
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SIMPSONS , LIMITED 


has pleasure in 


announcing that 


JOHN S. D. TORY, O.B.E., K.C. 


and 


CHARLES L. GUNDY 


have been appointed 


DIRECTORS OF THE COMPANY 
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History Shows Ideals 
Worth Fighting For 


By W. P. TUTTLE 


Man might feel that the river of 
history flows so irresistibly that 
there is little he can do to change 
its course. This is a pernicious 
doctrine, says the writer. An in- 
dividual must fight continually 
for what he believes in and 
against what he sees as wrong, 
both personally and as a mem- 
ber of an organized opposition. 
History records only tragedy 
when man is bribed from this 
responsibility by state promises 
of social ease and luxury. Ty- 
ranny and totalitarianism follow. 


IKE Ol’ Man River, the stream of 
histcry keeps rollin’ along. From 
day to day, the scenes on the banks 
change —-new problems, heretofore 
deemed remote, suddenly become 
immediately imperative demanding 
instant solution. History seems to re- 
peat itself, but it shows its likeness 
to various phases of modern exper- 
iences in a general rather than in a 
particular way. It is true that man 
has changed little in two thousand 
years, but his new equipment with 
smart gadgets have affected his oper- 
ations. Matthew Arnold has present- 
ed the idea in these lines: 
(Man) was born on a ship, 
On the breast of the river of time. 
As is the scene on the banks, 
So is the mind of man.” 
Contemplating the unceasing, irre- 
sistible flow of the river, a man might 
well feel that he cannot do anything 
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to change its course—he certainly can- 
not control the Didos that are being 
cut-up on the banks —that is, willy- 
nilly, the ineluctable surge of history 
will pursue its majestic way, sweeping 
aside any presumptuous person who 
thinks he can interfere. Further- 
more, if, as Lord Keynes hinted in 
his last message, an invisible hand is 
guiding us all towards a better equili- 
brium, would it not be wise to adopt 
an attitude of laissez-faire? Manya 
man, we suspect, is asking himself 
this question, whenever he gets a 
moment to himself to think at all. 

This article is written to demon- 
strate that this is a most pernicious 
doctrine. Man does most decidedly 
have his part to play in the shaping 
of history. He has a definite role in 
the unfolding of this great drama, as 
it proceeds, act by act, to develop its 
plot. 

His reason, says Ferrero, for writ- 
ing the “History of the Decline of the 
2oman Empire,” was to show his 
generation that one of the most use- 
ful activities of man is to ardently 
resist all things in which he does not 
believe, and to fight valiantly for 
those principles which he regards as 
sound and virtuous, Ferrero wrote 
this in 1906, but the idea is as per- 
tinent today as it was some forty 
years ago. He insisted upon the need 
of this resistance, because in thus 
contending against new and untried 
“isms,” a man would impress his own 
ideas so deeply upon the unfamiliar 
and novel that if and when they did 
come to pass they would be tempered 
to a considerable degree, some of 
their more drastic features modified, 
and on the whole their impact greatly 
softened and rendered less harmful. 

There are numerous instances of 
the ameliorative effect of such resist- 
ance to be found in ancient as well as 
modern history. The value of an ac- 
tive party of opposition is recognized 
in all democratic governments. Where 
such a party is lacking, tyranny and 
oppression reign. But unless the in- 
dividual carries on his own fight for 
his own personal ideas, as well as for 
the ideals of the party of opposition, 
a powerful and effective element will 
be lost. 


Roman Record 
It is interesting to compare the 


thinking of the old-fashioned rulers 
of Rome Augustus and Tiberius — 


with current opinions of many 
thoughtful men. Rome _ had _ just 
emerged from her civil wars, and 
Augustus sought to re-establish the 


Empire on the firm foundation provid- 
ed by an ever victorious army. He 
therefore viewed with alarm the in- 
of Eastern despotism, accom- 
panied with luxury, licentiousness and 
vice. He knew they would destroy 
Rome. He sought to build an army 
of sufficient size and strength to main- 
tain the Empire; to conserve Rome’s 
wealth and not to export her money 
in exchange for foreign silks, wines, 
gems. He strove for a sober, self- 
respecting citizenry that would uphold 
the traditions of the victorious race. 

As long as he lived he was able in 
great part by his own strength to 
hold back at least some of the dangers 
he foresaw, and to warn his people 
what they might expect if they did 
come. But the great party of opposi- 
tion that fifty years before had de- 
feated the great Dictator, Julius 
Caesar, no longer existed. Individuals 
who might have continued the fight 
for a democratic Rome had _ been 
bribed by the promise of a more ex- 
citing life than the staid old Roman 
had to offer, and preferred ease and 
despotism to hard work, danger and 
liberty. When the spate of Eastern 
habits and customs finally did sweep 
over Italy, opposition parties had 
ceased to exist on any scale sufficient 
to offer effective resistance, and a 
subservient Senate and _ indifferent 
people made possible the advent of a 
Caligula, a Nero, a Commodus. Proud, 
free Rome ceased to exist when her 
people gave up the fight and let 
tyranny take its course. The citizens 
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News of the Mines 


(Continued from Page 23) 


Diamond drilling is underway on the 
third floor. The ore picture is report- 
ed as shaping up very satisfactorily 
and a good profitable grade of ore 
appears to be assured. 

Zine concentrates continue to be 
shipped to the United States by New 
Calumet Mines, but a more favorable 
contract for lead concentrates was ob- 
tained from Belgium last August and 
this product is now going overseas. 
Both contracts are so arranged that 
the company benefits by any increases 
in the New York price of zinc, lead 
and silver. The annual report for the 
year ended September 30, 1946, shows 
profits after taxes, but before write- 
offs, amounting to $471,935, as com- 
pared with $429,119, in the preceding 
12 months. Net working capital in- 
creased $151,164 to $640,499. The bal- 
ance of $300,000 owing on the 5% 
first mortgage notes was paid off dur- 
ing the year. Although ore reserves 
as reported at 944,964 tons indicate a 
reduction of 66,256 tons for the year, 
the ore position is practically the same 
as that reported in 1943. 


In view of unfavorable market con- 
ditions, which prevented the carrying 
out of financial arrangements for con- 
tinuing development, together with 
rising costs, Pandora Cadillac Gold 
Mines, Cadillac township, northwest- 
ern Quebec, discontinued operations 
some months ago and plans to con- 
serve funds on hand until conditions 
improve. As of September 30, 1946, 
net working capital was reported at 
$46,700. Preliminary development in- 
creased from $644,105 at April 1, 1945, 
to $860,503 at September 30, 1946, and 
profit and loss debit from $245,844 to 
$251,557. The shaft was deepened to 
850 feet and three new levels estab- 
lished, making five working levels. 
On two of these development work 
was started on the veins. Diamond 
drilling both from surface and under- 
ground has proved the extension of 
the favorable ore-bearing structure to 
greater depth. Additional develop- 
ment has been recommended before 
production can be resumed. 


A total of 320 companies are en- 
gaged in the mining industry in the 
Northwest Territories according to 
a list prepared by the Edmonton 
Chamber of Mines. All these com- 


panies are organized concerns with 
title to one or more claims and it is 
estimated the companies hold a total 
of 25,000 claims on which some de- 
velopment or proving work has been 
done. More than 250 of the compan- 
ies give Toronto addresses as head- 
quarters. Other companies have 
headquarters in Edmonton, Van- 
couver, Montreal, Calgary and other 
cities. About 60 of the companies 
have branch offices in Yellowknife. 
The word Yellowknife appears in 
the names of 158 of the companies 
listed. The Chamber of Mines points 
out that as mining regulations de- 
mand performance of $100 worth of 
work annually to hold title to a 
northern claim, this would mean at 
least $2,500,000 worth of develop- 
ment in 1946 to retain titles to the 
claims in 1947. 


Initial mill run from November 
shipments of Maylac Gold Mines, 
the former Hutchison Lake Gold 
Mines property, in the Little Long 
Lac area, is expected to return to 
gross of approximately $20,000. This 
production was gained from milling 
763 tons which was trucked 4% miles 
and milled on a custom basis by 
Hard Rock Gold Mines, It is hoped 
a second ore shipment can be made 
in January. The present company 
commenced actual mining in mid- 
September. The company is hopeful 
that hydro power will be available 
and possibly its own 50-ton milling 
unit next year. To determine the 
mine-making possibilities of the pro- 
perty as speedily as possible a shaft 
sinking program has been authorized 
to establish two additional levels. 
Shaft sinking is expected to start 
about February 1. 


Emphasis at the general sessions of 
the Canadian Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgy convention to be held in 
Ottawa on January 20-22, is to be on 
labor relations—a problem that is 
pressing upon the mineral industry 
as upon most other industries in this 
country. In the same broad way, the 
future of gold production is vitally 
important to all Canadians. It will 
be discussed by an eminent American 
who knows a good deal about it, 
Arthur Notman, of New York. The 
Institute, as the national association 
of the mineral industry, has a broad 
interest, covering all the great variety 
of minerals and the multitude of uses 
to which these minerals are put. 
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Following a meeting of the Board of Directors of Brazilian Traction, Light & Power Company, Limited held this 
ing, the 7th January, 1947, it was announced that Rt. Hon. Sir Thomas White, P.C., G.C.M.G., Mr. A. W. K. 
igs and Mr. S. G. Crowell, K.C., had resigned effective December 31st, 1946, for reasons of health. 

sir Thomas White and Mr. Billings have been associated with the Company almost since its inception, Mr. Billings 
having acted formerly as President of the Company and having been responsible in a large measure for its present 
sive hydro-electric development. The vacancies have been filled by the appointments of Lt.-Col. W. E. Phillips, 
3. D.S.0O., M.C., Mr. Beverley Matthews, C.B.E., K.C. and Mr. H. B. Style. 

Colonel Phillips is President of Duplate Canada Limited and Fiberglas Canada Limited, Oshawa, and is a Director 
¢ Royal Bank of Canada, Massey-Harris Company, Limited and Crown Trust & Guarantee Company. He was edu- 
at Upper Canada College and at the University of Toronto of which latter he is now Chairman of the Board of 
‘rnors. Colonel Phillips served overseas in the first World War, being twice mentioned in dispatches and being 
ded the D.S.O. and M.C, 

Mr. Matthews is a member of the legal firm McCarthy & McCarthy, Toronto. He served overseas with the Canadian 
y until his discharge in November, 1945, with the rank of Brigadier, being mentioned in dispatches for services both 
aly and on the Continent and being awarded the O.B.E. and later the C.B.E. He is a graduate of the University of 
nto, a member of the Board of Governors of that University and a member of the Council of the Board of Trade of 
city of Toronto. 

Mr. Style, who is an Associate Member of the Institution of Electrical Engineers of England, is President of the 
idiary Companies of the Brazilian Traction, Light & Power Company, ylhon operating in Brazil, was born in England 
educated there at Marlborough College, Wiltshire, and Pembroke College, Cambridge. He was formerly connected 
the Venezuela Central Railway and Caracas Tramway Company and for eight years General Manager of the Boli- 
Power Company, Limited. In 1939 he returned to England and was appointed Deputy General Manager of the Shrop- 
, Worcestershire & Staffordshire Electric Power Company and later General Manager of the Wessex Electricity 
pany. al 
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